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STORY  OF  THE  PLAY 


Poor  Socrates  Jones!  ! Each  day  of  his  fourteen 
years  has  taken  him  through  a more  disastrously  funny 
situation,  until  his  experience  in  Pick  Your  Winner! 
now  puts  all  the  others  in  the  shade. 

Helen  Norworth  and  her  friend,  Marge  Benson,  feel 
sorry  for  ‘‘Socky’"  Jones  because,  aside  from  being  the 
‘‘fall  guy’'  of  the  entire  high  school,  he  has  entered  a 
contest  in  which  the  winner  must  sell  three  tons  of  blu- 
ing ! Helen  and  Marge  spend  two  whole  days  telephon- 
ing Josiah  Twiddle’s  grocery  store — ^pretending  to  be 
customers  who  want  bluing.  Socky  is  dumbfounded 
when  he  approaches  Grocery  man  Twiddle  to  sell  his 
product,  to  have  all  three  tons  of  it  snatched  up. 

When  Mr.  Twiddle  sells  none  of  the  mountain  of 
bluing  stacked  on  his  shelves,  he  discovers  a hoax.  Sus- 
pecting Socky  Jones,  Mr.  Twiddle  has  him  thrown  in 
jail.  When  the  telephone  company  reports  the  Norworth 
phone  as  one  of  those  from  which  the  calls  were  made, 
Mr.  Norworth — Helen’s  father  and  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — is  drawn  into  the  mess.  Un- 
told complications  follow. 

So  desperate  does  the  situation  become  that  Helen 
finally  confesses  that  it  was  she  and  Marge  who  made 
the  calls.  Socky,  therefore,  is  not  only  vindicated  and 
allowed  to  take  Helen  to  the  school  dance,  but  on  the 
strength  of  some  drawings  found  in  his  school  locker — 
wins  a really  big  scholarship  contest. 

A novel  and  hilarious  curtain  call  provides  a final 
side-splitter  that  is  bound  to  double  up  every  last  person 
in  the  audience.  Pick  Your  Winner!  is  especially 
recommended  for  presentation  in  high  schools 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
(9  Males;  5 Females) 

Tom  Sprague 
Socrates  Jones 
Hubert  Norworth 
JosiAH  Twiddle 
Mr.  Anderson 
Policeman 
2ND  Policeman 
Chief  Peterson 
Truck  Driver 
Helen  Norworth 
Mary  Norworth 
Elmira  Sprague 
Marge  Benson 
Mrs.  Jones 

SEQUENCE  OF  ACTS 

ACT  I.  The  Norworth  living  room.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  middle  of  May. 

ACT  II.  The  same.  Saturday  evening,  two  weeks  later. 

ACT  III.  The  same.  Saturday  morning,  one  week  later. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHARACTERS 

Helen  Norworth  is  a high  school  student  fifteen  years 
old.  She  always  wears  a grey  sweat  shirt,  dirty 
white  saddle  shoes  and  dungaree  trousers.  Though 
a typical  bobby-soxer  in  appearance,  sympathy  and 
genuine  understanding  are  her  most  prominent 
qualities. 

Marge  Benson  is  Helen's  classmate.  Age — fifteen 
years.  She  does  slightly  better  than  Helen  in  the 
matter  of  dress  by  wearing  sport  sweaters,  plaid 
skirts  and  gaudy,  but  appropriate,  bobby  socks. 

Mrs.  Norworth  is  Helen's  mother.  She  is  a prissy 
woman  of  perhaps  fifty  years.  Though  her  dress  is 
limited  somewhat  by  a middle  class  income,  she 
shows  a certain  amount  of  taste  in  her  choice  of 
clothing. 

Mrs.  Sprague  is  the  banker's  wife.  She  dresses  to  the 
hilt  and  unsuccessfully  tries  to  conceal  her  fifty- 
five  years.  She  spends  so  much  time  seeing  that  no 
other  woman  outdoes  her  that  you  could  hardly 
expect  her  to  spend  much  time  at  home. 

Socrates  Jones  is  a small,  undistinguished-looking 
character  about  fourteen  years  old.  He  wears  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  his  hair  hasn't  seen  a comb 
since  babyhood.  His  clothing  is  almost  poor  in  ap- 
pearance. He  wears  a patched  sweater  and  dun- 
garee trousers  that  are  several  inches  too  short. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  about  him  at  a first 
glance  is  that  he  is  clean. 

Tom  Sprague  is  a large,  well  built  and  good  looking  lad 

. of  seventeen  years.  He  is  always  smartly  dressed 
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in  a sport  sweater,  wool  slacks  and  new  sport 
shoes.  He  is  fully  aware  of  all  his  physical  and 
material  assets  and  sees  to  it  that  no  one  else  for- 
gets them,  either. 

Mr.  Norworth  is  Helenas  father.  He  is  a very  reason- 
able man  and  obviously  one  of  the  town  s civic 
pillars.  His  understanding  of  other  people,  their 
good  points  and  shortcomings,  have  carried  him 
far  in  the  community  where  he  is  greatly  respected. 
Fifty-five  is  his  age.  Dress — Summer  business 
attire. 

Mr.  Twiddle  is  a tall,  thin  and  nervous  man  of  around 
sixty  years.  He  is  always  excited  and  busybodying 
around  with  mincing  steps.  He  wears  old-fashioned 
business  suits,  stiff  collars  and  all  the  rest  that 
indicates  he  has  done  anything  but  keep  up  with 
the  times.  No  one  can  show  greater  indignation 
than  can  Josiah  Twiddle. 

Chief  Peterson  is  a large,  burly  town  policeman  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  He  wears  the  uniform  of  his 
office. 

1ST  Policeman?  husky,  large,  uniformed. 

2ND  Policeman)  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson  is  dressed  neatly  in  business  suit.  He 
is  a nice-looking  and  an  extremely  reasonable  man 
of  about  thirty-five  years. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  Socky  Jones’  mother,  driver  of  a junk 
truck  and  a veritable  blacksmith  of  a woman.  She 
is  Greek,  in  spite  of  her  name,  and  speaks  with  a ! 
fpregn  accent.  She  wears  dirty  men’s  work  clothes 
--dungarees,  wool  lumberman’ s shirt,  etc.  Her 
hair  is  even  more  disheveled  than  that  of  her  son 
• — if  possible. 

J^RUCK  Driver  is  big,  burly  and  uniformed.  Care  shouldi 
be  taken  to  give  him  a uniform  that  will  designate 
him  as  a truck  driver,  as  his  identity  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his.  appearance  is  essential  ta  the  Curtain 
mlh 
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ACT  ONE 

The  entire  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Hubert  Norworth  home — a comfort- 
able, middle  class  residence  in  a small  American 
town.  The  front  door  is  directly  upstage  Center, 
flanked  by  two  windows.  Upstage  Left  is  a banis- 
tered  staircase,  presumably  leading  to  the  second 
floor.  Immediately  downstage  of  the  stairway  is  a 
small  table,  on  which  is  located  the  telephone.  And 
behind  this  table,  on  the  wall,  is  a mirror.  Down- 
stage Left  is  a doorway  leading  to  the  kitchen.] 
Down  Left  Center  is  a '^catch  air  table  and  beside 
it,  on  the  Center  stage  side,  is  a large  overstuffed 
chair  with  a low  back.  Downstage  Right  is  a daven- 
port, and  located  at  the  upstage  end  of  it  is  a 
smoking  table  with  a small  lamp  on  it.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  room  can  be  almost  anything 
desired — as  long  as  they  convey  the  atmosphere  of 
modest  comfort  and  solid  living. 

Time:  Saturday  morning — the  middle  of  May. 

At  Rise:  Helen  Norworth  and  Marjorie  Benson 
are  discovered  in  a ^'bull  session.”  Helen  is 
sprawled  out  in  the  chair  Left  Center.  She  is  sitting 
in  it  practically  upside  down — her  feet  sticking  up 
over  the  back.  Marjorie  is  lying  down,  with  com- 
fortable ungainliness,  on  davenport  down  Right. 
Helen  is  dressed  in  a grey  sweat  shirt,  dungaree 
trousers  and  dirty  white  saddle  shoes.  Marjorie 
does  slightly  better  by  wearing  a sport  sweater, 
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loud  plaid  skirt  and  gaudy,  but  appropriate,  hobby 
socks.  All  in  all  they  present  a most  relaxed  and 
disjointed  picture — such  as  only  *Heen  agers”  could 
do. 

Helen.  I don’t  think  he’s  so  cute. 

Marge.  Myra  Taylor  does. 

Helen.  Of  course!  Myra  Taylor  thinks  any  male 
with  pants  on  is  cute. 

Marge.  She  told  me  just  the  other  day  that  he  simply 
keeps  her  in  stitches  for  hours  on  end. 

Helen.  Well,  it  takes  more  than  a couple  of  stale 
jokes  to  make  up  any  prize  package  for  my  money. 

Marge.  Then  Myra  gets  the  funniest  look  on  her 
face  when  she  goes  “serious”  about  him.  You’d  think 
she  was  acting  Shakespeare ! 

Helen.  She’s  the  nuttiest  fruit  cake  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Marge.  ^ (Laughs)  I thought  she’d  swoon  in  study 
hall  one  time  when  she  told  about  his  manly  chest — 
brown  eyes — 

Helen.  (Matter  of  factly)  And  big  ears? 

^ Marge.  Well,  she  didn’t  mention  them.  I guess  she 
just  figures  that  nobody’s  perfect  and  Johnny  Dingo 
is  about  the  best  of  what  we’ve  got. 

Helen.  ( Swings  around  on  her  back  in  the  chair — 
throwing  her  feet  over  the  arm)  That’s  exactly  it! 

Marge.  What  is? 

Helen.  What  you  just  said.  You’ve  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head ! 

Marge.  ( Sits  up  puzzledly  and  puts  her  feet  on  the 
floor — an  unusual  proceedure  in  this  social  set)  What 
nail?— What  head?  ^ 

Helen.  He’s  the  best  of  what  we’ve  got!  But  evenj 
with  our  best — ^there’s  always  something  wrong ! 

Marge.  After  all,  Hel, — you  could  hardly  expect  a 
Van  Johnson  in  every  class. 

Helen.  Why  not? 

Marge.  You  just  wouldn’t — that’s  all. 

Helen.  I would ! I most  certainly  would ! 

^'Iarge.  (Ecstatically)  That  would  be  too  much! 
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Helen.  (Rises  and  crosses  down  Right  to  Marge) 
Not  a bit  After  all-all  the  Tyrone  Powers-Clark 
Oables  and  Victor  Matures  they  have  out  in  Hollywood 
had  to  come  from  some  place,  didn’t  they?  And  they 
had  to  go  to  school  sometime,  too.  And  if  there  aren’t 
any  of  such  people  in  school  now— where  are  all  the 
Van  Johnsons  of  tomorrow  coming  from?  (Seriously) 
I tell  you.  Marge.  The  country  is  in  terrible  shape ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Calling  from  off  Left)  Helen!— 
Oh,  Helen! 

Helen.  (Turns  Center)  Yeah? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Still  off  Left)  Have  you  finished 
Straightening  up  down  there? 

Helen  I’m  getting  it  done.  (Crosses  Left  to  the 
chair  and  sits.) 

^Marge.  I think  you’re  barking  up  the  wrong  tree, 

I Helen.  Who’s  barking? 

; Marge  You  are— and  it’s  no  use.  All  the  talking  in 
the  world  won’t^  stop  Tony  Vecheto’s  garlic  breath, 
shrink  Johnny  Dingo’s  ears — 

, Helen,  —or  put  a merciful  end  to  Tom  Sprague? 

Marge.  Exactly.  So  there’s  nothing  to  do  but  go  on 
with  our  missionary  work. 

I Helen.  Huh? 

So^y”'?^’  forgotten— “Be  Kind  to 

Helen.  Oh  the  club.  No,  I hadn’t  forgotten.  But 
Ma^ge  f>arking  up  the  wrong  tree  there  too. 

Marge.  How  come? 

Helen.  When  we  formed  that  club— we  thought 
bocky  was  a little  dim. 

Marge.  Don’t  you  think  he  looks  it  ? 

Helen.  Maybe  we’re  just  fooled  by' a pair  of  horn- 
immed  glasses  and  a grocery  cart.  I tell  you,  Marge 
le  s a sweet  little  guy  when  you  get  to  talk  to  him.  And 
Nng^s^*^^  f“*i  ffian  a carload  of  Myra  Taylor’s  Johnny 

Marge.  He  doesn’t  get  much  chance  to  be  sweet,  then. 
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If  he  SO  much  as  sees  anyone — male  or  female — ^heading 
his  way,  he  runs. 

Helen.  Sure.  TheyVe  got  him  buffaloed.  All  he 
needs  is  half  a chance  and  that’s  what  we’ve  got  to  give 
him.  It  isn’t  brains  he  needs.  Just  half  a chance. 

Marge.  Maybe  you’re  right,  Hel. 

Helen.  I know  I am.  Why,  only  yesterday  in  school 
the  boys  were  teasing  him  about  his  mother  driving  a 
junk  truck.  And  he  was  more  than  holding  his  own — • 
that  is,  till  Tom  Sprague  pushed  him  down  the  stairs. 

Marge.  You  know,  Hel — just  as  a matter  of  vital 
statistics — I wonder  how  many  times  Socky  has  actually 
walked  down  those  stairs — ^all  by  himself. 

Helen.  (Swings  her  feet  up  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair)  You  could  count  ’em  on  one  hand — ^with  three 
fingers  missing. 

Marge.  He’s  been  knocked  down — carried — ^lowered 
down  the  stair  well  by  a rope  tied  to  his  feet, — 

Helen.  And  Heaven  only  knows  how  often  he’s 
been  marched  down  with  a teacher  hanging  on  one  ear. 

Marge.  It’s  going  to  be  awfully  hard  to  stem  that 
tide. 

Helen.  There’s  only  one  way.  Get  him  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  make  people  and  teachers  respect  him. 

Marge.  Any  ideas? 

Helen.  Nope.  But  we’ll  have  to  think  fast  or  the 
‘‘Be  Kind  To  Socky  Club”  will  be  a complete  bust. 

Marge.  I wonder  if  he  still  fools  around  with  trying 
to  win  prizes. 

Helen.  There’s  his  downfall!  If  we  could  think  up 
some  way  to  make  him  stop  entering  every  contest  he 
reads  about — we’d  be  on  third  base  with  no  men  out. 

Marge.  He’s  never  won  anything  that  you  hear  about. 

Helen.  (Puts  her  feet  up  over  the  hack  of  the  chair) 
I asked  him  one  day  and  he  hedged.  Said  he  didn’t  al- 
ways win. 

(Mrs.  Norworth  enters  down  the  stairs  up  Left.  She 
is  a prissy  woman  of  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age 
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and  hustles  about  the  room  as  if  there  was  a fire 
in  every  corner.  She  is  Helen's  mother.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Crossing  Center)  I knew  it!  I 
knew  it ! I could  tell  by  the  way  you  answered  when  I 
called ! 

Helen.  (Not  moving  from  her  chair)  What’s  wrong, 
Mother  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  For  one  thing,  you’re  not  being  a 
lady  when  you  sit  that  way. 

Helen.  (Swings  around  to  a sitting  position,  with 
her  feet  on  the  floor)  Oh,  all  right! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  ( Crosses  up  Center,  surveying  the 
room)  And  just  look  at  this  room!  Not  a thing’s  been 
done  to  it.  Not  one  thing  to  make  it  presentable ! Mrs. 
Sprague  will  be  here  any  minute ! 

Helen.  Oh,  Mother — ^you’re  too  old-fashioned. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  ( Comes  down  Center)  Oh ! So  they 
call  it  old-fashioned,  do  they,  whenever  you  try  to  re- 
tain a vestige  of  decency  against  the  overwhelming  odds 
of  youth! 

Helen.  It’s  modern  to  be  dirty. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  To  look  at  you,  one  would  really 
think  you  believe  that ! ( Picks  up  the  dust  rag  off  the 
table  by  the  davenport  down  Right  and  goes  to  work 
dusting  the  furniture.  She  picks  up  the  lamp  from  the 
same  table  and  dusts  it)  Just  look  at  all  that  coal  dust 
and  soot.  Why — if  this  place  gets  any  dirtier,  John  L. 
Lewis  will  be  in  to  unionize  the  household! 

Helen.  Does  this  go  on  over  at  your  house.  Marge  ? 

Marge.  It  used  to,  but  it  doesn’t  any  more. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  My  guess  is,  Marjorie,  that  your 
mother  won’t  tolerate  it. 

Marge.  It  isn’t  that,  Mrs.  Norworth.  We  joined  the 
unioHi 

(Helen  laughs.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  If  I thought  you  meant  that,  Mar- 
jorie, I’d  be  disturbed.  But  knowing  your  mother,  I’m 
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not  one  bit.  (Tears  her  dust  rag  in  two  and  tosses  half 
of  it  to  HelenJ  Here,  young  lady.  Now  let’s  see  some 
action. 

Helen.  (Protesting)  But,  Mother — it’s  Saturday! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Crosses  down  Left)  What’s  that 
got  to  do  with  dust  ? Mrs.  Sprague  would  love  to  tell  it 
around  town  that  my  house  was — (Runs  her  finger 
under  the  edge  of  the  table  and  shows  Helen  the  dust 
on  her  fingers)  Just  look  I Think  what  a story  she  could 
make  with  that ! 

Helen.  Good  heaven’s,  Mother.  You  don’t  think 
Mrs.  Sprague  is  going  around  looking  for  dirt,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Well,  no.  Not  literally.  She’s  too 
much  of  a lady  to  do  a thing  like  that.  But  she  can’t  help 
seeing  it  in  this  house.  (Starts  dusting  the  table  down 
Left.) 

Helen.  If  she  doesn’t  like  it — ^why  doesn’t  she  stay 
home,  then? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Stops  her  dusting)  Helen!  I’m 
surprised ! 

Helen.  (Hauls  herself  out  of  the  chair)  All  right. 
Mother.  You  win.  (Goes  about,  just  waving  the  dust 
rag  and  blowing  the  dust  off  of  the  chair.) 

Marge.  Can  I help,  Hel? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center)  Marjorie,  what 
did  you  call  Helen? 

Marge.  Hel.  It’s  short  for  Helen.  All  the  kids  at 
school  call  her  Hel. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It  doesn’t  sound  nice,  Helen.  You 
must  ask  them  to  stop  it  immediately.  ( Goes  up  Right 
Center  and  starts  dusting  the  window  ledge.) 

Helen.  It’s  too  late.  Mother.  You’d  have  to  start 
nothing  less  than  a campaign.  (Tears  her  dust  rag  in 
two — making  two  very  small  rags — and  tosses  half  to 
MargeJ  Here,  Marge.  You  can  give  it  a once  over 
lightly  with  this  if  you  like. 

Marge.  (Takes  dust  rag  and  crosses  down  Right) 
Sure  thing,  Hel. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Now,  Helen — when  you’re  through 
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— I want  you  to  put  on  a dress. — nice  dress.  Those 
clothes  look  dreadful. 

Helen.  (Crosses  down  Left  and  dusts  the  table) 
They're  the  last  word,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  They  look  like  one  of  the  very  last 
words  to  me.  I won’t  have  Elmira  Sprague  seeing  you 
in  them. 

Helen.  You  think  she’s  never  seen  anyone  dressed 
like  I am? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Comes  Center)  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  She’s  probably  seen  girls  at  the  circus 
wearing  pink  tights,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  can 
wear  them  on  the  street.  Besides — those  things  you  have 
on  rob  a young  lady  of  all  femininity. 

Helen.  What  does  Mrs.  Sprague  care  about  my — 
(Suddenly  senses  that  something  is  up  and  turns 
squarely  to  Mrs.  Norworth^  Yes.  What  does  she  care 
about  it? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  We’ll  have  no  argument,  Helen. 
You  will  change  into  something  presentable. 

Helen.  Mother — you’re  up  to  something.  And  it 
smells  like  Tom  Sprague. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Who  said  anything  about  Tom? 

Helen.  Nobody.  They  didn’t  have  to.  ( Crosses  Cen- 
ter to  Mrs.  NorworthJ  But  he  is  coming  over,  isn’t 
he? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Dusting  furiously)  Helen,  you’re 
being  absurd.  Of  course — ^you  never  know  who’s  going 
to  drop  in  on  a Saturday  morning. 

Helen.  Maybe  not.  (Breaks  downstage  Left)  But 
I’ll  bet  you’ve  got  a pretty  good  idea,  though.  (Turns 
Center)  It’s  no  good.  Mother. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Trying  to  pass  it  off)  1 don’t  even 
know  what  you’re  talking  about. 

Helen.  Tom  Sprague.  He’s  written  all  over  your 
face.  You’ve  invited  him  to  come  over  this  morning 
and — ( Feigning  elegance ) — ^you  want  me  to  wear  my 
most  beautiful  gown! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Turns  Left)  Helen,  you  must 
try  to  understand.  Tom  Sprague,  Johnny  Dingo,  Ho- 
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garty  Higginbotham  or  no  matter  who — do  you  think 
they  really  like  this  slovenly  affectation  you  seem  to 
have  adopted? 

Helen.  It  is  Tom  who’s  coming,  isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Finally  giving  up)  All  right — ^all 
right!  He’s  bringing  his  mother  over  when  she  drops 
by  to  pick  me  up. 

Helen.  See,  Marge?  It  happens  every  time. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I want  you  to  have  friends,  Helen. 
And  it’s  time  you  started  meeting  boys  of  the  right  sort. 

Helen.  (Kneels  in  the  chair  Left  Center)  I have 
friends.  Mother, — enough.  Oh,  maybe  I wouldn’t  win 
any  popularity  vote,  but  I have  friends. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Still  dusting)  Yes,  but  what  kind? 

Helen.  Well — there’s  Tony  Vecheto. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  He  eats  garlic! 

Helen.  — and  Herman  Deutsch. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  His  uncle  sells  beer. 

Helen.  And  Socky  Jones. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Stops  dusting  and  turns  Left  to 
HelenJ  His  mother  is  a Communist! 

Helen.  Mother,  you’ve  no  right  to  say  that!  You 
can’t  prove  it! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Of  course  not!  She  disguises  the 
fact  by  voting  Democratic ! But  everyone  knows  she’s 
a Communist. 

Helen.  Mother,  please  try  to  understand.  I don’t  like 
or  dislike  people  because  of  what  their  parents  are — or 
aren’t.  I want  them  for  friends  because  of  what  they 
are  themselves.  And  I hope  they  want  my  friendship 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen,  you’re  talking  like  your 
father — and  it’s  most  annoying.  You  don’t  know  any- 
thing about  your  friends — and  what’s  worse — ^you  don’t 
care  to  find  out. 

Helen.  I won’t  go  asking  them  which  side  of  the 
tracks  they  live  on — if  that’s  what  you  mean — because 
I don’t  want  them  asking  that  about  me. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen!  ! You’ve  gone  too  far!  It’s 
time  we  had  a talk — ^you  and  I. 
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Marge.  (Takes  a couple  of  steps  Center)  Maybe  I’d 
better  go,  Mrs.  Norworth. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  You  can  come  back  again,  Mar- 
jorie. 

Helen.  But,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Never  mind,  Helen.  Marjorie  feels 
she  has  to  go. 

Helen.  It’s  all  right,  Marge.  I’ll  be  over  in  a few 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No,  you  won’t,  Helen.  You  have 
company  coming. 

Marge.  ( Steps  up  stage  of  the  davenport  and  crosses 
to  the  door  Center)  It’s  O.K.j  Hel.  Call  me  at  noon.  So 
long!  (Exits  Center.) 

Helen.  All  right.  Mother.  Now,  what  is  it  that’s  so 
secret  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sits  dramatically  on  the  daven- 
port) Before  I begin,  Helen,  I want  your  promise  that 
we  will  speak  honestly  and  sincerely. 

Helen.  Anything  you  say,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Sit  down,  then,  and  let’s  talk  this 
thing  over  reasonably. 

Helen.  (Crosses  Right  and  sits  beside  Mrs.  Nor- 
worth^  All  right.  How’s  this? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  That’s  fine.  (Arranges  herself  for 
the  occasion ) Now — to  begin  with,  Helen — I know  this 
may  come  as  a distinct  shock  to  you — but  I’m  your 
mother. 

Helen.  (Matter  of  factly)  How  do  you  do.  Mother? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Please,  Helen.  And  as  such,  it’s 
only  natural  that  I should  have  your  welfare  at  heart. 
Things  haven’t  been  going  just  as  we  had  hoped. 

, Helen.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Well — your  father  and  I have 
done  a good  deal  of  worrying  lately. 

Helen.  You  may  have,  but  not  Dad.  He  told  me. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  He  just  doesn’t  want  you  to  know 
of  the  turmoil  going  on  inside  his  head.  If  you  only 
knew  how  we — ^ 

Helen.  Please,  Mother.  Don’t  beat  around  the  bush. 
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Mrs.  Norworth.  Very  well.  It’s  time  you  circulated 
among  nice  people — and  built  towards  something — 
really  fine. 

Helen.  What,  for  instance? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  This.  Some  day  you’re  going  to 
want  a home  of  your  own. 

Helen.  Can’t  you  just  imagine  me,  Mother? — ^Dust- 
ing off  the  furniture  and  children ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  But  unless  you  get  out  of  this — 
this  phase — ^you’ve  been  going  through,  nobody  of  any 
worth  will  even  look  your  way. 

Helen.  What  do  you  mean.  Mother — nobody  of  any 
worth  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I didn’t  mention  names,  but — ^well 
— Tom  is  the  only  one  who’s  even  looked  at  you  twice. 

Helen.  He’s  nobody,  all  right.  But  whether  he’s  any 
worth  or  not — is  a question. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Well — it’s  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  unless  you  change  your  ways  and  quit  handing  him 
rebuffs — ^he’ll  slip  right  through  your  fingers. 

Helen.  You’re  very  sweet.  Mother.  And  I love  you 
dearly.  But  it’s  no  good. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No  good ! Fancy  yourself  engaged 
to  someone  like — well — 

Helen.  Socky  Jones? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Yes  I There  would  be  a fine  howdy- 
do  for  you.  He’ll  probably  inherit  his  mother’s  junk 
truck.  You  could  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  driving 
that ! 

Helen.  At  least,  he  wouldn’t  care  how  I dressed. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Of  course  he  wouldn’t.  He’d  prob- 
ably not  even  know  the  difference. 

Helen.  (Rises.  Crossing  down  Left)  You’re  just 
doing  a lot  of  worrying  for  nothing,  Mother.  I’m  not 
going  to  marry  anybody  today — and  probably  not  to- 
morrow. But  if  I should,  one  thing  is  certain.  It  won’t 
be  Tom. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No,  I don’t  believe  it  will.  I honest- 
ly doubt  now  if  Tom  would  have  you. 
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Helen.  (Turns  Center)  For  the  first  time.  Mother — 
we're  agreed. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  But  you  don’t  understand  what 
I’m  trying  to  say,  Helen ! 

Helen.  Oh,  but  I do.  Mother.  I get  it  perfectly.  You 
want  me  to  be  polite  to  people  who  aren’t.  You  think  I 
should  wear  dresses.  And — worst  of  all — you  want  me 
to  be  a lady. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’m  only  thinking  of  your  children ! 

Helen.  (Crosses  Center)  What  children!  ! ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I wish  there  was  some  way  I could 
make  this  thing  more  graphic. 

Helen.  You  mean — ^^pictures? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Did  you  ever  stop  fo  think  what 
would  happen  if  you  never  changed?  You’d  probably 
be  married  in  those  very  overalls  you  have  on  now. 
You’d  go  on  and  on  and  on  wearing  pants — until  your 
children  wouldn’t  know  which  was  their  father  and 
which  was  their  mother. 

Helen.  (Laughs)  Say,  that  would  be  kinda  funny, 
wouldn’t  it  ? I never  thought  of  it  that  way. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Rises)  Funny!  ! I certainly  don’t 
see  anything  so  funny  about  it.  They  would  be  so 
ashamed  they  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do. 

Helen.  But  if  we  both  dressed  alike.  Mother — ^they 
wouldn’t  know  which  one  of  us  to  be  ashamed  of ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.;  Oh,  Helen — you’re  really  impos- 
sible ! 

Helen.  (Steps  Left  to  chair)  I’m  sorry.  Mother. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Trying  a new  tack)  How  would 
you  like  it  if  I carried  on  the  way  you  do — wearing 
those  clothes — slouching  all  over  the  furniture — sitting 
in  the  middle  of  my  back?  How  would  you  like  that? 

Helen.  You’ve  never  heard  me  complain,  have  you. 
Mother  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’ve  never  done  anything  for  you 
to  complain  about.  But  if  I did,  you  know  you’d  really 
be  pretty  mortified.  I’m  sure  I was  when  I came  in  here 
a few  minutes  ago  and  found  you  sitting  in  that  chair 
— like  an  upside  down  cake ! 
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Helen.  (Flops  into  the  chair)  That  shocked  you? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  And  why  not?  You’d  be  shocked 
too,  if  I was  as  careless. 

Helen.  Mother,  I love  you  so — nothing  you  could  do 
would  shock  me. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I knew  it,  Helen.  I knew  you 
didn’t  get  what  I’m  taking  about. 

Helen.  Sure  I do.  You’re  a little  round  about,  but  I 
see  it.  You’re  afraid  if  I wear  pants  and  stand  on  my 
head — I’ll  never  get  married. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No!  Not  at  all! 

Helen.  What  is  it,  then? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Rises  and  steps  Center)  I’ll  show 
you.  You  said  something  a moment  ago  about  pictures. 
It  gave  me  an  idea. 

Helen.  (A  little  suspicious)  What  kind  of  an  idea 
are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Do  just  as  I say  and  you’ll  find  out. 

Helen.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It’s  very  simple.  Now  just  go  up- 
stairs and — 

Helen.  (Rises)  Upstairs!  ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Clear  up  and  don’t  come  down  un- 
til I call  you. 

Helen.  Mother,  what  is  this? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Leads  Helen  to  the  stairway  up 
Left)  Please,  Helen!  Don’t  ask  any  questions.  Just  do 
as  I tell  you.  ( Gently  pushes  Helen  up  the  stairway ) 
All  the  way  up.  And  I’ll  call  you  when  I’m  ready.  Go 
on,  now. 

Helen.  I don’t  see  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No.  And  you  probably  won’t  until 
you  come  back  down. 

Helen,  All  right.  Mother — if  you  must  play  games. 
But  please  don’t  be  too  long.  (Exits  up  the  stairs.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Peeks  up  the  stairway  to  make 
sure  Helen  has  gone  all  the  way.  She  then  tip-toes 
back  to  the  chair  Left  Center  and  arranges  herself  in 
it  just  as  Helen  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Act.  She 
snuggles  her.  hack  against  the  seat  cushion  and  makes 
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herself  comfortable.  To  herself)  Hmmm.  This  is  more 
comfortable  than  I thought.  (Calls)  All  right,  Helen! 
(No  answer)  It’s  all  right  to  come  down,  Helen!  I (No 
answer ) All  right,  Helen ! Come  in ! 1 

(The  door  up  Center  opens  and  in  walks  Elmira 
Sprague.  She  is  a middle-aged  woman  and  quite 
the  type  to  furnish  strong  competition  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
worth.  She  is  wearing  a dress  that  is  more  or  less 
dominated  by  a large,  prominent  belt  of  an  orna- 
mental sort.  She  is  utterly  flabbergasted  at  the  sight 
that  is  before  her.  In  fact,  she  is  too  astounded  to 
do  anything  but  stare  at  Mrs.  Norworth  open- 
mouthed.  After  she  has  stood  there  a moment, 
Helen  comes  down  the  stairs.) 

Helen.  Oh,  hello,  Mrs.  Sprague.  (Points  to  the 
sight  in  the  chair  as  she  crosses  down  Left)  That”s 
Mother. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Why,  Mary!  ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Opens  her  eyes)  Oh,  my  word!  ! 
(Gets  up.  from  the  chair.) 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Mary  Norworth — what  on  earth  are 
you  doing? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I haven’t  time  to  tell  you  now,  dear. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Are  you  sure  you’re  well  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  yes.  I’m  fine.  I was  just  ex- 
plaining something  to  Helen,  but — (Vaguely)  I’m 
afraid  she’s  missed  the  point  now. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Perhaps  you’d  better  get  her  a glass 
of  water,  Helen. 

Helen.  Mother’s  all  right,  Mrs.  Sprague.  She  was 
just  showing  me  how  to  be  a lady. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Nonplussed)  Oh,  I see. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’ll  be  ready  in  a jiffy,  Elmira.  Just 
as  soon  as  I get  myself  put  together  again. 

(Crosses  up  Left  to  the  table  beneath  the  mirror  and 
starts  to  fix  her  hair.  Mrs.  Sprague  crosses  to 
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the  table  Right  Center,  runs  her  finger  under  the 
edge  and  looks  at  the  dust  on  it.) 

Mrs.  Sprague.  No  hurry,  Mary.  I’m  early. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen  was  just  wondering  if  Tom 
would  be  over  this  morning. 

Helen.  (Screams  and  points  to  the  stairway  as  she 
runs  Center)  Look  out,  Mother!  ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Jumps  down  Left  with  a 
screech)  What!  ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  What  is  it,  Helen!  ! ? 

Helen.  (Very  calmly)  There  was  a little  man  up  on 
the  banister  with  a thunderbolt  all  aimed  in  your  direc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  What  do  you  mean? 

Helen.  Just  that  I wasn^t  wondering  if  Tom  would 
be  over  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  ( Goes  hack  to  the  mirror  up  Left) 
Helen ! That’s  not  polite. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  What’s  the  matter  with  you  two? 
Are  you  both  radioactive  or  something? 

(Helen  crosses  Left  Center  to  the  chair  arid  kneels  in 
it.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No,  Elmira.  It’s  quite  all  right.  It’s 
just  that  Helen  and  I have  spoken  so  much  of  Tom 
lately.: 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Well — ^he  wasn’t  ready  when  I left, 
and  I didn’t  want  to  wait. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  I had  something  to  tell  you  before  we 
got  to  the  meeting — and  he  was  awfully  polky  today. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  of  course,  Elmira.  What  is  it? 
(Fixing  her  hat)  Go  ahead.  I’m  listening. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Well — it’s — uh — (Indicates  Helen 
— strictly  entre  nous — I guess  you  might  call  it. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  Left)  Naturally. 
Helen  won’t  mind.  (To  Helen^  Will  you,  dear? 

Helen.  Mind  what^ 
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Mrs.  Nor  worth.  Going  over  to  Marjorie’s. 

Helen.  But  you  said  this  morning  that  I couldn’t. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Don’t  be  difficult,  Helen.  Mrs. 
Sprague  and  I want  to  have  a little  chat. 

Helen.  I get  it.  Company’s  not  coming — now!  (She 
crosses  upstage  Center  to  the  door)  I’ll  only  be  across 
the  street,  Mother.  Whistle  if  you  need  me.  (Exits 
Center.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Trying  to  cover  up  Helen’s  in- 
sinuation) She’s  getting  to  be  more  like  her  father 
every  day. 

Mrs.  Sprague,  ( Crosses  down  Right  and  sits  on  the 
davenport)  Just  as  long  as  he  doesn’t  get  to  be  more 
like  her.  I’d  hate  to  serve  on  any  committee  with  him 
if  that  happened. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Comes  Center)  What  committee, 
Elmira?  What  committee  are  you  talking  about? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  That’s  what  I came  early  to  tell  you. 
It’s  a committee  for  the  school.  I’m  so  excited,  I don’t 
know  what  to  do.  They’re  having  a contest. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  my  word ! Surely  not  another ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Mr. 
Twiddle  got  up  in  P.T.A.  meeting  and  talked  on  the 
“Evils  of  Contests  and  the  High  School  Student.”  And 
he  thought  the  student  were  just  as  evil  as  the  con- 
tests. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  He’s  already  approved  of  this  one. 
He  couldn’t  do  otherwise.  It’s  the  biggest  thing  we’ve 
had  here  since  I can  remember. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  That’s  strange.  I haven’t  heard 
Helen  say  anything  about  it. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Nobody  knows  it  yet.  There’ll  be  an 
article  in  the  paper  tomorrow,  but  they  don’t  want  it 
out  until  then.  I tell  you,  Mary,  it’s  wonderful. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Breaks  Left  to  the  chair)  I’m 
sorry,  Elmira,  if  I can’t  get  excited  about  this  thing. 
But  I think  we’ve  had  too  many  contests.  It’s  not  good 
for  the  morale  of  those  who  lose. 
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Mrs.  Sprague.  Surely,  you  don’t  think  the  National 
Education  Society  would — 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sits)  Don’t  tell  me  they’re  under- 
mining us ! ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Not  at  all.  Here.  Listen  to  this. 
(Takes  a printed  paper  out  of  her  purse  and  reads)  It 
says  here — “To  the  student  in  good  standing — not 
necessarily  with  the  highest  scholastic  average — ^but  to 
the  one  showing  the  greatest  promise  in  any  one  field 
of  endeavor — the  National  Education  Society  will  give, 
complete  with  living  expenses — a four  year  scholarship 
in  the  college  of  his  choice.”  There.  Do  you  call  that 
undermining  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It  depends  on  who  picks  the  win- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  That’s  where  the  committe  comes  in. 
We  choose — er,  did  I tell  you  that  I’ve  been  asked  to 
serve — we  choose  what  we  believe  to  be  the  ten  most 
likely  candidates.  They  give  us  three  weeks  for  that. 
Then,  to  relieve  us  from  the  job  of  making  the  final 
choice — a representative  from  the  Society  will  come 
personally  to  make  the  big  decision. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  But  you  still  have  to  pick  those 
ten  best? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  I know — it’s  a great  responsibility. 
But  with  your  husband  and  Mr.  Twiddle  to  help — I 
know  we  can’t  fail. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (With  astonishment)  With  who? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  It’s  a committee,  Mary.  It’s  a com- 
mittee of  three.  Of  course,  Mr.  Twiddle  has  to  be  on  it 
— being  head  of  the  School  Board.  He  asked  Hiram — 
but  he’s  so  busy  these  days  at  the  bank — so  I volun- 
teered instead.  Then  Mr.  Twiddle  thought  it  would  be 
nice  if  Hubert  joined  us.  And  that  made  up  the  required 
three. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Looks  sickly)  Oh — no! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  What’s  the  matter,  dear?  Are  you 
having  another  one  of  your  spells? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  No.  I feel  all  right.  But  it  wiV 
never  do.  The  committee.  I mean. 
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Mrs.  Sprague.  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about? 
He  couldn’t  have  made  a fairer  choice — er — ^with  all 
modesty,  I say  that. 

Mrs.  Nor  worth.  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  say- 
ing ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  ( A little  irritated ) What,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  is  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Have  you  ever  been  alone  in  the 
same  room  with  Hubert  and  Josiah  Twiddle? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Why,  Mary  Norworth, — of  course 
not!  I 

Mrs.  Norworth.  You  never  will  either.  They  won’t 
go  into  the  same  room. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  You  mean  they — 

Mrs.  Norworth.  That’s  right.  They  don’t  like  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Oh,  my  word!  I wonder  if  Mr. 
Twiddle  knows  about  this. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  He  ought  to.  Hubert  told  him. 
Why,  if  they  ever  got  even  near  each  other — ^you’d 
have  another  contest  begun  and  finished  right  there 
before  your  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  I can’t  understand  this.  I simply  can’t 
understand  it. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  You  mean  their  not  liking  each 
other  ? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  No.  I don’t  know  why — It  was  Mr. 
Twiddle  himself  who  made  the  choice.  I wonder  what 
he  can  be  thinking. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  But  ever 
since  Hubert  threatened  to  punch  his  nose  in  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting — they  haven’t  spoken. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  You  mean  they — fought — right  there 
in  the  meeting? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’m  afraid  it  was  all  Hubert’s  fault. 
He  doesn’t  like  anything  dishonest. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Surely  he  wouldn’t  call  the  head  of 
our  School  Board  and  one  of  our  leading  merchants — 
dishonest. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I don’t  know,  Elmira.  Josiah  had 
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some  scheme  worked  out  to  promote  his  grocery  store 
and  Hubert  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  a lottery. 
When  he  told  him  so  in  the  meeting — they  had  words. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Oh,  Mary — I almost  wish  now  you 
hadn’t  told  me. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I didn’t  mean  to  upset  you,  dear. 
It’s  just  that  I can’t  imagine  what  Josiah  Twiddle  is 
up  to. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  When  I let  them  talk  me  into  taking 
the  job — I had  no  idea  of  refereeing  a couple  of  our 
own  boys  at  play. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I wouldn’t  worry,  Elmira.  I’m  sure 
Hubert  will  refuse  to  serve.  I wouldn’t  give  it  another 
thought — ^that  is,  unless  he  did  accept. 

JA  loud  WHISTLE  is  heard  at  the  door  up  Center.) 

Mrs.  Sprague.  What  on  earth  is  that? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Very  angry)  Oh,  it’s  the  grocery 
boy.  (Goes  to  the  door  up  Center  and  opens  it)  All 
right!  ! All  right!  ! Bring  them  in!  ! 

X Socrates  Jones — the  grocery  hoy — enters  carrying^  a 
tremendous  cardboard  carton  piled  high  with 
groceries.  He  is  a small,  undistinguished-looking 
character,  who  could  well  he  understudy  for 
Mickey  Mouse.  He  wears  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  his  hair  hasn*t  seen  a comh  since  babyhood. 
His  clothes  are  almost  *‘pooV*  in  their  appearance. 
He  wears  a patched  sweater  and  his  dungaree 
trousers  are  several  inches  too  short.  He  is  almost 
hidden  by  his  burden,  which  he  brings  down  Cen- 
ter.) 

Mrs'.  Norworth.  X^^^^ows  Socky  down  Center) 
How  many  times — ^how  many  times!  ! — ^young  man — 
have  I told  you  never  to  whistle  at  my  front  door  ? 

Socky.  I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Norworth.  I thought  Hel  was 
here. 
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Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen  is  her  name  to  most  people,’ 
young  man.  And  it's  Miss  Helen  to  you ! ! 

SocKY.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I've  never  seen  anything  as  bad 
as  the  service  we  get  these  days. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Rises  and  crosses  Center  to  Socky, 
who  is  now  flanked  hy  the  two  women ) Who  is  this — 
little  boy,  Mary.^ 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Don't  you  know,  Elmira?  This  is 
Socrates  Jones. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Oh,  yes.  It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  my 
son  Tom  talk  about  you.  Of  course.  Yes.  You're  the 
boy  who  goes  downstairs,  aren't  you  ? ( Breaks  Right.) 

Socky.  Yes,  Ma'am. 

Helen.  (The  door  up  Center  opens  and  Helen 
rushes  in — very  much  out  of  breath — and  comes  down 
Right)  I heard  you  whistle.  Mother! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I did  not  whistle! 

Helen.  Somebody  did.  I heard  it. 

Socky.  It  was  me — ^^er — it  was  I — who  done  it. 

Helen.  Oh,  hello,  Socky!  We  weren't  looking  for 
you  'til  this  afternoon. 

Socky.  I'm  going  to  be  busy  this  afternoon — so  Mr. 
Higginbotham  told  me  I could  make  the  deliveries  now. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Well,  make  them,  then.  What  are 
you  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for? 

Helen.  (In  protest)  Oh,  Mother — 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Not  a word,  Helen!  It's  enough 
that  he  should  bring  in  the  groceries  while  I’m  enter- 
taining— but  that  he  should  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
guests — 

Socky.  (Steps  down  Left  Center)  Excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Norworth.  Where  do  you  want  'em  put? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Where  would  you  expect  the 
groceries  to  go?  In  the  middle  of  the  living  room?  (All 
at  once  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  carton  and,  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  the  groceries  go  all  over  the  floor. 
Socky  stands  there  with  the  empty  carton  and  looks 
utterly  helpless.)  I've  never  in  my  life  seen  the  like ! ! 
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Helen.  It’s  O.K.,  Socky.  I’ll  help  you  get  them  and 
it’ll  only  take  a minute. 

(Helen  gets  down  on  the  floor  and  starts  to  help 
Socky  sort  the  stuff  out — truely  a mess,) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Breaks  down  Right)  That’s  not 
your  job,  Helen.  Higginbotham,  Higginbotham,  Hig- 
ginbotham, Jones  & Higginbotham  shall  know  of  this. 
I’ll  call  Mr.  Higginbotham  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Come,  Mary.  Helen  can  take  care  of 
this.  And  it  is  time  now  we’re  going. 

(The  door  up  Center  opens  and  in  walks  Tom  Sprague. 
He  is  a large,  well  built,  handsome  chap — hut  fully 
aware  of  all  these  physical  attributes.  He  is  smartly 
dressed  in  a sports  sweater,  slacks  and  new  sport 
shoes.  All  in  all,  he  looks  like  a fashion  plate  from 
the  high  school  edition  of  Esquire.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Goes  up  Center  to  the  door)  Oh, 
Tom — good  morning!  I was  afraid  you  weren’t  com- 
ing. 

Tom.  Hello,  Mrs.  Norworth!  Hi,  Mom! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen  wasn’t  expecting  you  or  she 
would  have  gotten  fixed  up  a bit. 

Helen,  ( From  down  on  the  floor  where  she  is  sorting 
the  groceries)  That’s  a lie! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Why,  Helen! 

Mrs.  5'prague.  (Steps  upstage  of  the  davenport) 
Are  you  going  to  drive  us  over,  Tom? 

Tom.  (Comes  down  Center)  Naw,  I think  I’ll  stay 
here — ^now. 

Helen.  Don’t  do  it  on  my  account. 

Socky.  Nor  mine  either. 

Tom.  (Sees  Socky  for  the  first  time)  Well — ^look  af 
who’s  talking! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Come,  Mary.  We  don’t  want  to  be 
late. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Very  well,  Elmira.  ( Gives  herself 
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that  one  last  primp  at  the  mirror  up  Left)  I’ll  be  back 
around  noon,  Helen.  Be  sure  he  gets  those  things  out 
to  the  kitchen.  See  you  later,  Tom. 

Tom.  (Breaks  down  Right)  Sure  thing,  Mrs.  Nor- 
worth. 

Mrs.  Nor  worth.  ( Goes  with  Mrs.  Sprague  up  Cen- 
ter to  the  door  and  then  comes  back  down  Center)  And, 
Helen — remember — in  my  absence — you  are  the  hostess. 
Good  bye! 

Tom.  Good  bye! 

(Mrs.  Norworth  and  Mrs.  Sprague  exit  up  Center.)] 

Helen.  Fm  sorry  Mother  spoke  to  you  like  that, 
Socky. 

SocKY.  It’s  all  right,  Hel.  I guess  she  was  just  ex- 
cited— or  something. 

Tom.  (Walks  around  to  the  Left  of  Helen  and 
Socky ) I see  the  grocery  business  is  picking  up ! 

Socky.  (Looks  up  from  his  work)  That’s  pretty 
corny. 

Tom.  (Reaches  down  and  grabs  Socky  by  the  collar 
and  lifts  him  up  to  his  feet)  You  think  you’re  smart, 
don’t  you,  wise  guy ! 

Helen.  (Jumps  to  her  feet)  You  let  go  of  him,  Tom 
Sprague!  If  you  can’t  act  like  a gentleman — you  can 
just  get  out! 

Tom.  (Releases  his  hold  on  SockyJ  Is  that  any  way 
for  a hostess  to  talk  ? 

Helen.  (Steps  in  between  Tom  and  SockyJ  The 
only  kind  of  hostess  you  know — ^has  to  be  a bouncer 
sometimes,  too! 

Tom.  Don’t  get  excited,  Hel.  I didn’t  mean  anything. 

Helen.  Just  the  same — ^you  can  sit  over  there  on  the 
davenport  until  we  get  through  here.  (Takes  his  arm 
and  starts  him  in  the  direction  of  the  davenport  down 
Right)  Go  on,  now. 

Tom.  (Crosses  down  Right  to  the  davenport)  I’m  not 
out  to  cause  any  trouble.  I just  don’t  like  being  talked 
rough  to — that’s  all. 
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Helen.  I don’t  know  what  you  came  over  for,  then. 

Tom.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  I was  going  to  ask  you  to  go 
to  the  school  Prom.  But  after  this — I’m  not  going  to 
hold  my  breath  till  you  accept. 

Helen.  I’d  be  glad  to  go. 

Tom.  (Turns  Center)  You  mean  that? 

Helen.  With  anybody  but  you ! 

Tom.  It  isn’t  every  girl  who  gets  an  invite,  you  know. 

Helen.  And  it  isn’t  every  girl  who  wants  one.  So 
there ! 

Tom.  (Sits  on  the  davenport)  You  know  me.  Suit 
yourself.  I can  take  it  or  leave  it.  ( Shrugs  his  shoulders) 
But  if  you  say  yes — I’ll  tell  you  something  pretty 
special. 

Helen.  I’m  not  interested. 

SocKY.  Nor  me.  I won’t  go  to  the  dance  with  you 
either. 

Tom.  Listen  here,  little  Sir  Echo— if  you  knew  what 
I know,  you  wouldn’t  be  half  so  smart. 

SocKY.  (To  Helen J I think  he’s  got  something  there. 

Tom.  I have.  I’ve  got  some  info  that’s  nothing  short 
of  sensational. 

Helen.  Never  mind,  then.  We’ve  had  enough  sensa- 
tions around  here  for  one  day. 

Tom.  Why — when  this  thing  breaks  open — they’ll 
forget  all  about  the  dance.  It  will  stir  up  more  enthu- 
siasm than  anything  that’s  ever  happened  at  school  be- 
fore. 

SocKY.  (Looks  up  from  his  pile  of  groceries)  What 
are  they  going  to  do — burn  the  building? 

Tom.  Naw — nothing  like  that.  It’s  on  the  level. 

Helen.  (Crosses  down  Right  to  TomJ  Look  here, 
Tom.  If  that’s  all  you  came  for,  you  can  just  move  on. 
We  don’t  want  any  of  your  secrets  around  here. 

Tom.  (Sits  hack  expansively)  All  right,  then.  I’ll  tell 
you  anyway.  It’s  a contest. 

SocKY.  (At  the  sound  of  the  word  ** contest f'  Socky 
drops  an  armful  of  stuff  he*s  gathered  up ) It’s  a what  ? 

Tom.  I knew  that  would  stir  something  up  in  your 
feeble  soul,  knucklehead! 
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SocKY.  (Rises  and  starts  to  cross  Right  to  Tou) 
Did  you  say  a contest? 

Helen.  (Turns  Socky  around  and  pushes  him  down 
Left)  Don’t  you  pay  any  attention  to  him,  Socky.  He’s 
only  trying  to  start  something.  Go  on  now  and 
straighten  out  the  rest  of  that  stuff. 

Tom.  You’re  right,  Hel.  This  thing  takes  brains. 
That  lets  him  out. 

Socky.  — And  doesn’t  even  let  you  in ! 

Tom.  Look  who’s  talking!  He’s  mighty  brave  when 
he’s  got  a petticoat  to  hide  behind. 

Helen.  All  right,  Tom.  Just  forget  it. 

Tom.  (Takes  a printed  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
reads)  “to  the  student,”  etc.,  etc., — “the  National  Edu- 
cation Society  will  give” — here  it  is — “a  four  year 
scholarship  in  the  college  of  his  choice.”- 

Socky.  What  kind  of  a prize? 

Tom.  a scholarship,  boy!  How  does  that  sound? 

Socky.  It  sounds  like  more  school ! 

Tom.  (Enthusiastically)  Say,  what  I could  do  withi 
that? 

Socky.  If  you  know  as  much  about  contests  as  I do 
— ^you’d  think  more  about  what  you  could  do  without  it. 

Tom.  (Rises  and  crosses  Center) are  you  try- 
ing to  say  ? 

Socky.  Take  it  from  me — ^you’re  licked  before  you 
start. 

(Helen  steps  down  between  Tom  and  Socky.) 

Tom.  Don’t  be  so  funny,  wisenheimer!  Who’s  the 
smartest  guy  in  mathematics?  Just  answer  me  that! 

Socky.  Einstein. 

Tom.  Well — ^he’s  not  entering  this  contest.  And  when 
I show  ’em  how  I can  work  logarithms.  (Turns  to 
Helen ) There  aren’t  many  people  who  are  any  good  at 
Math,  you  know. 

Socky.  What  makes  you  think  you  can  win  with 
your  logarithms  ? 

Tom.  Why  not?  Everything’s  in  my  favor  before  I 
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even  start — what  with  my  old  lady  on  the  committee.  | 

Helen.  Your  mother  is  on  the  committee?  I 

Tom.  Sure.  And  that  can't  hurt  any.  I always  figured 
to  go  to  college  anyway,  but  I never  thought  it  would 
be  this  easy. 

Helen.  Don’t  forget,  Socky — the  night  before  they 
pick  the  winner,  we’ll  all  hold  one  hour  of  silent  prayer 
— that  it  won’t  be  him ! 

Tom.  It’ll  take  more  than  that.  Things  come  too  easy 
to  a guy  like  me  for  an  hour  of  silent  anything  to  stop 
’em. 

Helen.  It’s  your  father  who  gets  them  for  you. 

Tom.  (Crosses  Right  to  davenport)  What’s  the  dif- 
ference how  it  happens?  They  come  my  way,  don’t 
they^?  And,  girlie — that’s  all  that  counts  in  this  world. 
Don’t  worry  about  how — ^just  get  ’em.  And  I’ve  never 
lost  out  yet. 

Helen.  (Teasingly)  Not  even  when  you  ask  some- 
one to  the  school  Prom? 

Tom.  So  what ! You  turned  me  down  today.  Tomor- 
row you’ll  change  your  mind.  It’s  a woman’s  privilege. 

Helen.  You’re  pretty  sure,  aren’t  you?  Well — this 
is  one  thing  your  father  can’t  get  you.  Because,  in  case 
you’re  interested— I already  have  a date  that  night. 

Tom.  (Sits)  You  can  always  break  it. 

Helen.  I don’t  break  dates  with  my  friends — do  I, 
Socky  ? 

^ Tom.  What  does  he  know  about  it?  (Suddenly  tumb- 
ling) Hey!  ! You  don’t  mean  you’re  going  with — ! ! 
(Points  at  Socky. J 

Helen.  And  why  not? 

Tom.  (Roars  with  laughter  and  barely  controls  him- 
self enough  to  speak)  You  asked  Hel  to  go  to  the  dance 
with  you? 

Socky.  (Sits  Left  Center,  Matter  of  factly)  No.  She 
asked  me, 

Tom.  (Roars  with  laughter  so  hard  he  can  hardly 
speak)  You  mean — You  mean  to  say — ^when  girls  ask 
you  to  go  to  a dance  with  them — ^you  accept ! ? 

Socky.  Graciously. 
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Tom.  Boy — oh,  boy!  ! Just  wait  till  I tell  this!  ! 

' Helen.  Tell  who? — Your  father? 

Tom.  (Still  laughing)  If  that  square  rigger  turns  up 
^at  the  dance — it’ll  be  a cake  walk!  ! (Roars  with  laugh- 
ter again ) This  is  the  best  yet ! ! 

( Helen.  (Finally  fed  up.  Crosses  down  Right  to 
TomJ  Now  listen  here,  Tom  Sprague.  It’s  time  I told 
you  a thing  or  two. 

j Tom.  (Regaining  his  composure)  You’ve  already  told 
Ime  enough. 

Helen.  You’ve  been  running  roughshod  over  people 
'just  long  enough ! And  for  once  in  your  life  you’re  go- 
jing  to  quit  embarrassing  somebody  who’s  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  you.  I don’t  care  who  knows  that 
Socky  and  I are  going  to  that  dance — but  I do  care 
I about  the  way  you’ll  tell  it. 

I Tom.  I wouldn’t  lie,  Hel. 

!i  Helen.  Maybe  not.  But  I’m  sure  you’d  twist  the 
^hing  around  so  as  to  heap  all  the  ridicule  you  could  on 
Socky!  If  you  thought  for  one  minute  that  you  could 
get  away  with  it  you’d  make  him  the  laughing  stock  of 
jthe  school.  Well — the  whole  thing  is — smart  Alexis — ■ 
Aou  can’t  get  away  with  it!  ! (Turns  from  Tom.  and 
[walks  up  Left.) 

||  Tom.  (Allows  a momentary  pause  to  follow  this  out- 
\ hurst  and  then  speaks  quietly)  And  what  makes  you 
think  I can’t? 

j Helen.  (Turns  fiercely  and  steps  up  Center)  Just 
:his:  There  are  a couple  of  things  you  wouldn’t  like 
iaiown — that  I could  tell,  too.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
i think  about  that  ? 

Tom.  What,  for  instance?  What  wouldn’t  I like 
•mown? 

Helen.  That  silly  fraternity  you’re  joining.  What 
ibout  that? 

Tom.  Beta  Mu  Pi?  That’s  no  secret.  It’s  an  honor. 
Helen.  (Calming  down)  Oh,  it’s  an  honor,  is  it?  I 
leard  my  father  say  it  was  the  biggest  bunch  of  non- 
sense in  town. 
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Tom.  Your  Dad’s  just  jealous  because  he  wasn’t  asked 
to  join.  Go  ahead.  Tell  anything  you  know  about  it. 

Helen.  (Wisely)  I have  your  permission? 

Tom.  You  can’t  hurt  me. 

Helen.  What  about  the  initiation  in  two  weeks? 

Tom.  I’m  safe. — It’s  secret. 

Helen.  — ^And  nobody  knows  what’s  going  to  hap- 
pen? 

Tom.  None  of  the  pledges — except  me.  I found  out. 
One  of  the  actives  took  me  into  his  confidence. 

Helen.  (Goes  up  Center  to  the  door)  Well,  as  long 
as  nobody  knows — there’s  no  harm  in  talking,  is  there  ? 

Tom.  Oh,  don’t  be  so  mysterious ! 

Helen.  (Suddenly  turns  to  Center  and  speaks  di- 
rectly to  TomJ  I won’t.  Does  this  sound  familiar — 
Something  old,  something  new — something  bright — * 
and  something  blue? 

Tom.  ( Shows  visibly  his  recognition  of  what  Helen 
has^  just  said,  but  tries  to  pass  it  off  with  a little  collar 
adjustment)  Are  you  crazy? 

SocKY.  What’s  that  supposed  to  be? 

Helen.  Ask  Tom.  He  can  tell  you. 

Tom.  (Uneasily)  It  sounds  like  something  brides 
are  supposed  to  wear— I guess — at  a wedding  or  some- 
thing. 

Helen.  (Comes  quickly  down  Right  with  a finger 
pointed  right  in  Tom^s  face)  Don’t  be  so  mysterious 
yourself,  Tom.  It’s  your  initiation  slogan  and  you  know 
it. 

Tom.  All  right. — So  what? 

Helen.  And  have  you  picked  your  gown  yet — for 
the  big  night? 

Tom.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Helen.  You  must  have  known  you  were  going  to 
wear  a dress  the  evening  of  the  initiation. 

Tom.  Sure — but — (Rises — realizing  what  he  has 
said)  Who  told  you? 

Helen.  (Breaks  Center  from  Tom;  teasingly)  Oh 
— it’s  just  one  of  the  many  things  that  come  easily  to 
me. 
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^ SocKY.  (Getting  up)  You  mean  they’re  going  to 
I make  him  wear  a dress  ? 

Helen.  That’s  what  he  said,  Socky.  You  heard  him. 

I Socky.  That’s  great.  I hide  behind  petticoats — but 
he  wears  them ! I 

j Tom.  (Jumps  up,  crosses  down  Left  and  grahs^ 
Socky  by  the  collar)  Listen  here,  you!  ! If  you  try  to 
be  funny  about  this  thing — I’ll — 

I Helen.  ( Crosses  Left  to  Tom ) Tom ! ! Let  go  of  him 

I this  minute  ! ! 

Tom.  (Shakes  SockyJ  He  can’t  talk  to  me  like  that! 
Helen.  He  can  talk  any  way  he  likes  as  long  as  he’s 
in  my  house!  (Grabs  Tom’s  arm)  You  let  go!  ! 

I Tom.  (Releases  his  hold  on  SockyJ  Just  wait  till  we 
get  outside,  you! 

i Helen.  (Steps  in  between  Socky  and  TomJ  You 
j won’t  do  anything  to  him — indoors — outdoors — or  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter. 

I Tom.  What  makes  you  so  sure? 

Helen.  Because  if  you  do,  smart  Alec — I’ll  shout 
your  lame-brained  initiation  secret  from  one  end  of 
”town  to  the  other.  How  would  you  like  that  ? 

Tom.  (Turns  and  crosses  down  Right)  Go  ahead.  No 
I one’s  to  stop  you. 

Helen.  But  there  is  someone  to  stop  you. 
i Tom.  Stop  me?  Stop  me  from  what? 
j Helen.  (Follows  Tom  down  Right)  From  joining 
Beta  Mu — whatever  it  is.  Because  the  boys  would  be 
l awfully  curious  to  know  who  told  me. 
t Tom.  (Feigning  indifference)  Tell  ’em  where  you 
[found  out,  then.  What  have  I got  to  do  with  that? 

|!  Helen.  Plenty — when  I tell  ’em  whose  mouth  was 
i too  big. 

Tom.  Aw — no,  you  don’t,  Hel.  You  already  knew. 
Helen.  And  you  told  me  again.  I wouldn’t  be  lying, 
i Tom.  I’d  just  forget  to  mention  who  said  it  first. 

Tom.  (Getting  uneasy)  You  couldn’t  do  that.  You 
I know  they’d  never  believe  you. 

' Helen.  (Indicating  SockyJ  I have  a witness. 

. Socky.  That’s  right — Mr.  Sprague. 
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Tom.  (Really  feeling  the  pinch)  You  don’t  mean 
you’d — 

Helen.  (As  though  she  were  giving  in;  breaks  Cen- 
ter) No,  Tom.  I wouldn’t. 

Tom.  (Still  trying  to  master  the  situation)  I didn’t 
think  so.  I give  you  credit  for  having  more  sense. 

Helen.  I wouldn’t  do  it — any  more  than  you’d  do 
anything  to  hurt  Socky. 

Tom.  Than  I’d  hurt  who? 

Helen.  Because  if  you  did — I’d  tell. 

Tom.  Now  listen  to  me,  Hel.  This  is  nothing  to  go 
playing  around  with.  It  could  be  serious.  I 

Helen.  — And  will  be  unless  you  make  me  a promise. 

^ Tom.  I’ll  promise  you  anything,  Hel.  But  don’t  make 
it  about  him. 

Helen.  Why  not? 

Tom.  Do  you  know  what  would  happen  if  thev 
thought  I blabbed?  ^ \ 

Helen.  Sure.  First,  they’d  kill  you— and  then  they’d  j 
never  let  you  into  their  club.  ' 

Socky.  I guess  that’s  what  you’d  call — mutual  benefit.  I 

Tom.  Well— gee,  Hel.  | 

Helen.  What’s  the  matter,  Tom?  Couldn’t  vour 
father  fix  that  up? 

Tom.  It  s just — that  I’d  look  so  funny  in  front  of 
the  whole  school. 

Helen.  So  that  s it ! You  don’t  like  being  embar- 
rassed, do  you?  Well,  how  do  you  think  Socky  has  felt  ' 
all  this  time? 

Tom.  ( Getting  frantic)  Hel,  you  can’t  do  this  I 

Helen.  (Goes  Left  to  chair)  The  way  out’s  easy, 
Tom.  '' 

Tom.  (Thinks  a moment)  All  right.  I’ll  do  like  you 
^^7*  I won’t  touch  him.  I won’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  (Bitterly)  I won’t  even  speak  to  him. 

Helen.  Nope.  That’s  no  good. 

. T^.^;  what  you  want  me  to  do, 

isn’t  it  ? ’ 

Helen.  I want  you  to  be  nice  to  him — ^and  help  him 
up  the  stairs  once  in  awhile  instead  of  down. 
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Tom.  All  right,  Hel. 

Helen.  — And  if  he  asks  a favor  of  you — 

Tom.  (Whining,  hut  trapped)  Aw — don’t  rub  it  in, 
now. 

Helen.  — You’ll  do  it  cheerfully — won’t  you,  Tom? 

Tom.  Look,  Hel, — there’s  a limit  to  everything! 

Helen.  I’ll  give  you  time  to  think  it  over,  Tom. — Ten 
seconds. 

Tom.  Well,  gosh — I — - 

Helen.  Is  it  a deal — or  do  I squeal? 

Tom.  (Thinks  it  over  another  moment)  I guess  it’ll 
have  to  be. 

! SocKY.  (To  Helen^  You  mean  he’s  not  going  to  hit 
I me  any  more  ? 

Tom.  (With  undercurrent)  Not  for  two  weeks,  I’m 
'not. 

I (Tom  stands  dumbfounded  hy  what  he  has  gotten  him- 
self into  and  stares  straight  ahead  at  the  grocery 
box  down  Left  on  the  floor.  Socky  crosses  Center 
j to  him  and  looks  him  over  at  close  range — from 
I the  front,  back  and  feels  the  muscle  in  his  arm. 
He  then  crosses  Left  to  Helen.) 

Socky.  Gosh!  ! 

Helen.  Now,  Tom — -you  might  ask  Socky  if  there’s 
anything  you  can  do  for  him. 

Tom.  (Still  staring  down  Left,  barely  murmurs)  Is 
there  ? 

Socky.  ( Goe^  hack  down  Left  Center  to  his  box  of 
groceries)  Well,  gee  whiz,  Mr.  Sprague — ^I  don’t  know. 
Right  at  the  moment,  I can’t  think  of  a thing.  (Snaps 
his  fingers)  Yes!  Of  course!  Today  of  all  days.  Yes, 
! there  is  something.  I have  to  go  to  the  freight  station 
this  afternoon  and  unload  some  stuff  off  of  a box  car. 

Tom.  You  want  me  to  unload  a box  car!  ? 

Helen.  Why  not,  Tom?  If  Socky  has  to  do  it — 

Tom.  But  that  is  for  the  grocery  store.  He  gets  paid 
for  that ! 

Socky.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Sprague.  You  see,  this  is  some- 
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thing  for  me.  That’s  why  Mr.  Higginbotham  let  me 
make  the  deliveries  this  morning. 

Helen.  (Steps  Left  to  SocKYj  Socky,  what  are  you 
up  to  ? 

Socky.  Who — me  ? 

Helen.  You’re  a great  hedger,  Socky.  What  on  earth 
have  you  done?  Come  clean,  now. 

Socky.  (With  resignation)  All  right,  Hel.  I’ll  tell 
you.  It’s  a contest.  I’ve  entered  one,  too. 

Helen.  Good  Heavens,  Socky, — what  kind  of  a con- 
test makes  you  unload  freight  cars? 

Socky.  You  see,  I’ve  spent  a good  deal  of  time  enter- 
ing contests  in  the  last  few  years.  In  fact,  this  one 
makes  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Helen.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  1 ! 

Tom.  (Crosses  down  Right  to  the  davenport)  See 
what  you’ve  asked  me  to  be  nice  to,  Hel  ? 

Socky.  But  something  I don’t  very  often  tell  people 
is  that — (Very  seriously)  Never  once  have  I ever  won 
a single  thing. 

Helen.  And  yet  you  still  keep  trying. 

Socky.  Well — I thought  if  I could  get  into  some- 
thing with  more  than  just  one  or  two  prizes  I’d  stand 
a better  chance. 

Helen.  (Breaks  Center)  We  all  know  that,  Socky. 
Now — what  kind  of  a contest? 

Socky.  It  has  thirty-eight  grand  prizes — sixty-one 
second  prizes,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  honor- 
able mentions.  I’ve  passed  the  semi-finals  already — and 
that’s  as  far  as  I’ve  ever  gotten  in  any  contest. 

Helen.  You  haven’t  answered  my  question,  Socky. 
What  kind  of  a contest  is  it?  What  do  you  have  to  do 
to  win? 

Socky.  Oh,  nothing  much.  Just  sell  the  stuff  that’s 
on  the  box  car. 

Tom.  The  junk  we’re  going  to  unload? 

Socky.  Not  junk,  Mr.  Sprague.  Three  tons  of  blu- 
ing. 

Helen.  (Shrieks)  Oh,  my  gosh!  ! 
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I SocKY.  What’s  the  trouble,  Hel  ? Three  tons  isn’t  so 
much,  is  it? 

I Helen.  Socky, — with  three  tons  of  bluing  you  could 
'keep  the  great  unwashed  clean  for  ten  years ! 

' Socky.  ( Crosses  to  chair  Left  Center  and  sits)  That’s 
Tunny.  I didn’t  think  it  was  so  much,  when  I ordered  it. 

Helen.  Ordered  it ! I Socky,  they  didn’t  make  you 
pay  for  all  that,  did  they  ? 

Socky.  No.  But  my  mother  signed  a paper  and  Mr. 
Higginbotham  loaned  me  ten  dollars  for  something  they 
[call  good  faith.  (WARN  Curtain.) 

I Helen.  Oh,  Socky!  I know  two  people  who  aren’t 
going  to  like  this  ! 

, Socky.  It’s  all  right,  Hel.  Because  I get  it  all  back 
|md  more,  too. 

Helen.  They  were  right,  Socky.  You  are  a fool. 
Socky.  No,  I’m  not,  Hel.  When  I sell  the  stuff — I get 
Ito  keep  the  profit — as  well  as  win  a prize.  First,  I think 
’[’11  try  the  grocery  stores. 

Helen.  ( Crosses  to  Socky  and  takes  his  head  in  her 
hands)  You  poor  dear  fool. 

Socky.  (Pulls  away  from  HelenJ  Is  something 
Iwrong,  Hel  ? 

Helen.  You  goof ! You  couldn’t  sell  that  much  bluing 
|in  ten  years  of  Sundays.  And  if  you  did  spend  that  long 
|at  it — what  would  you  have  ? 

Socky.  A pony  and  cart ! 

Helen.  (Despondently)  A pony  and  cart! 

Tom.  It’s  like  I told  you,  Hel.  The  guy’s  nuts! 
Socky.  I don’t  exactly  know  where  I’d  keep  it  if  I 
won.  But  it’s  just  the  idea  of  winning  something. 

(The  door  up  Center  opens  and  Mrs.  Norworth  en- 
ters— in  a tizzy.) 

Helen.  Why,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Don’t  bother  me  now,  Helen.  We 
^ot  all  the  way  down  there  and  I discovered  I’d  gone 
Dff  and  left  my  gloves.  (Sees  Socky  and  the  box  of 
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groceries  on  the  floor)  Good  Heavens!  ! Haven’t  you 
taken  those  out  to  the  kitchen  yet? 

SocKY.  I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Norworth.  I’ll  do  it  right 
away.  (He  picks  up  the  hox  of  groceries  and  starts  for 
the  kitchen  door,  down  Left.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  Right)  Remind  me, 
Helen,  to  call  Mr.  Higginbotham  this  afternoon.  He’ll 
be  interested  to  know  we  had  the  groceries  delivered 
all  over  the  floor — ( Just  as  Socky  reaches  the  door — 
the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  hox  and  the  stuff  is  again 
all  over  the  floor.)  — Twice ! ! 

(Tom  makes  a dive  to  help  Socky  pick  them  up  as — ) 
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ACT  TWO 

Time:  Two  weeks  later — evening. 

At  Rise  : Supper  is  over  at  the  Norworth  home  and 
the  Norworths  are  settled  down  for  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Norworth  is  sitting  in  the  chair  Left  Cen- 
ter, knitting.  Mr.  Norworth  is  sitting  on  the 
davenport  down  Right  reading  his  newspaper. 
Nothing  is  said  for  some  moments  after  the  Cur- 
tain has  gone  up.  Finally  Mrs.  Norworth  speaks. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Hubert — do  you  think  Helen  is 
associating  with  the  right  kind  of  people?  (Looks  up 
and  sees  that  Mr.  Norworth  is  dee  ply ^ engrossed  in 
his  newspaper.  She  goes  hack  to  her  knitting  and  almost 
mumbles)  I do  wish  she’d  take  more  pride  in  her 
friends. 


(A  pause  follows.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Looks  up  from  his  newspaper) 
Did  you  say  something? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Decides  not  to  press  the  matter) 
No.  Nothing  important. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Goes  hack  to  his  paper)  Oh! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Knitting)  I only  asked  if  you 
thought  Helen  associated  with  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Looks  up  detachedly  from  his 
paper)  Who  are  the  right  kind  of  people? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen’s  friends. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  sure.  Nice  bunch  of  kids.  What 
about  ’em? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sighs  and  goes  hack  to  her  knit- 
ting) Nothing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Goes  hack  to  his  paper)  Oh! 
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Mrs.  Nor  worth.  (Half  mumbling  to  herself)  From 
the  way  it’s  warming  up  tonight,  I think  we’re  in  for 
an  awfully  hot  Summer.  (Looks  up)  Hubert.  Oh, 
Hubert. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (With  his  nose  still  buried  in  his 
paper)  What  is  it  now,  Mary? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  After  all,  Hubert — I’m  talking  to 
you. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Looks  up  with  irritation)  I’m 
sorry,  dear. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I said — don’t  you  think  it’s  getting 
warm  this  evening? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes ! Very  warm  1 ( Gets  up  from  the 
davenport)  So  warm  I think  I’ll  sit  out  on  the  porch 
a while. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Not  me.  I’m  going  to  finish  this 
sleeve  first. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Here’s  the  paper — if  you’d  like  to 
see  it.  ( Crosses  up  Right  Center  and  looks  out  of  the 
window.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Thank  you,  no.  There’s  never  any- 
thing in  the  Saturday  night  paper,  anyway. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  Center)  Nothing  ex- 
cept Josiah  Twiddle’s  advertisement.  That  takes  up 
nearly  half  the  issue. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Is  he  still  running  that? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Three  full  pages.  He’s  had  it  in  for 
almost  a week  now. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I can’t  imagine  what’s  got  into  him. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Who  can?  Why,  he  must  be  com- 
pletely out  of  his  mind.  To  read  that  paper,  you’d  think 
the  only  thing  for  sale  in  town  was  bluing. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Yes,  I know.  That’s  what  he’s  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I didn’t  suppose  they  used  it  much 
any  more. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  yes.  But  you  don’t  buy  it  by 
the  case.  A little  bit  goes  an  awfully  long  way.  And 
Josiah  is  offering  ten  cases  for  the  price  of  three. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Sounds  like  a bargain. 
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Mrs.  Norworth.  I know.  But  you  couldn’t  use  one 
case  in  ten  years  of  Sundays.  I don’t  know  what  he  can 
be  thinking. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Maybe  he’s  got  something  up  his 
sleeve.  Who  knows  ? I only  hope  it’s  not  another  one  of 
his  fancy  promotion  stunts. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Surely  he  wouldn’t  try  that  again. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You’d  hardly  think  so.  But  when 
he  comes  up  with  something  like  this — for  no  apparent 
reason — ^you  can’t  help  but  wonder. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Why  don’t  you  talk  to  him  some 
time  ? I’m  dying  to  know  what  it’s  about. 

Mr.  Norworth.  He’ll  have  to  come  out  in  the  open 
sooner  or  later.  We  can’t  let  such  things  go  on  in  this 
town  without  knowing  what’s  behind  them.  Some  time 
I’ll  corner  Josiah  and  see  what  I can  find  out. 

(Starts  up  Center  for  the  door  as  Helen  enters  down 
the  stairs  up  Left.  Mr.  Norworth  stops.  Helen 
comes  Center.) 

Helen.  Oh,  Dad? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Hello,  Helen!  What’s  on  your  pro- 
gram tonight? 

Helen.  Nothing  much.  Marge  and  I are  going  to  a 
picture  show.  We  won’t  be  late. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (With  a twinkle)  I don’t  know 
what  you  kids  see  in  all  the  picture  shows  you  go  to 
these  days. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Impatiently)  Neither  do  I! 

Helen.  Well — I guess  they  aren’t  very  good,  but  we 
have  to  enjoy  Van  Johnson  while  we’ve  still  got  him. 
Mother,  have  you  seen  my  tarn? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  On  the  phone  table,  Helen. 

Helen.  (Looks  Left)  Oh,  I see  it.  (Turns  Center) 
Dad,  there’s  something  I want  to  ask  you,  before  I go. 
It’s  pretty  important. 

Mr.  Norworth.  If  it’s  about  Josiah  Twiddle,  I’m 
afraid  I can’t  help  you. 

Helen.  No — this  is  something  else.  Maybe  you’re 
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not  supposed  to  tell.  And  if  you’re  not — don’t.  I’ll 
understand. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (With  pseudo  dignity)  This  sounds 
mighty  ponderous,  young  lady. 

Helen.  Well — ^you  had  a committee  meeting  this 
afternoon.  I guess  there’s  no  secret  about  that,  because 
I heard  it  at  school  yesterday  that  you  were  going  to. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Now,  Helen — don’t  pry. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes — we  had  the  meeting,  Helen. 
What  about  it? 

Helen.  Marge  Benson  told  me  something  a little 
while  ago — that  she’d  gotten  from  Myra  Taylor. 

Mr.  Norworth.  About  the  committee? 

Helen.  (Crosses  Right  and  sits  on  the  davenport) 
No.  About  Tom  Sprague.  Myra  heard  it  from  Hogarty 
Higginbotham — who  said  Tom  himself  told  him. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’m  sure  that  makes  it  official.  What 
was  it  about  Tom  that  came  over  this  direct  wire? 

Helen.  He  was  bragging  that  he  all  but  had  the 
scholarship  right  in  his  pocket.  Is  he  telling  the  truth? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Now,  Helen — ^you’re  asking  your 
father  to  divulge  secrets.  You  mustn’t  do  that. 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  all  right,  Mary. 

Helen.  I hope  you’re  going  to  tell  me  it  isn’t  true 
and  that  Tom’s  a liar! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Why,  Helen! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (To  HelenJ  You  certainly  have 
your  heart  set  on  something,  don’t  you?  What  is  it? 

Helen.  No,  Dad.  It  isn’t  that.  It’s  that  I haven't  got 
it  set  on  something. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’m  afraid  I don’t  follow  you, 
Helen. 

Helen.  Well — you  know  how  Tom  is.  He  goes 
around  playing  so  big  about  everything? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Right  and  sits  on  daven- 
port) I’ll  admit — ^he  is  a little  forward. 

Helen.  And  uses  his  Dad  to  get  whatever  he  Avants. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Helen — it’s  not  fair  of  you  to  try 
and  influence  your  father  while  he’s  serving  as  a judge. 
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Helen.  You  know  yourself,  Mother,  Tom’s  the 
laziest  thing  on  two  feet. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  He’s  not — he’s  clever. 

Helen.  Sure,  he’s  got  brains.  But  he  wouldn’t  turn 
a hand  for  anyone  else.  You  can’t  deny  that. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  On  the  contrary — Just  the  other 
day  I drove  past  the  freight  station.  There  was  Tom, 
working  like  a beaver,  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
to  help  that  silly  Jones  boy  unload  a freight  car. 

Helen.  Yes,  I guess  he  did  do  that. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  There  you  are.  Now,  don’t  be  un- 
fair, Helen. 

Helen.  All  right,  Mother.  I won’t  be.  But  I don’t 
like  to  see  Tom  doing  anything  unfair,  either.  And  he 
seemed  to  know  so  much  about  that  scholarship.  (To 
Mr.  Norworth ) Is  it  like  he  said  it  was.  Dad — wrapped 
up  and  in  his  pocket? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I guess  your  verbal  chain  letter 
was  about  right,  Helen. 

Helen.  (Gets  up  and  crosses  down  Left)  I see. 

Mr.  Norworth.  But  don’t  quote  me  on  that.  We 
don’t  have  the  last  word,  you  know. 

Helen.  (Turns  Center)  But  it  still  looks  like  him? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’m  afraid  so. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  You  see,  Helen?  Tom  was  not  a 
liar. 

Helen.  He  told  me  there  was  nobody  any  better  at 
arithmetic  than  he  was.  I sort  of  hoped  it  wasn’t  so. 

Mr.  Norworth.  If  you  feel  this  way  about  it,  Helen, 
— I’m  sorry,  too.  But  we  might  as  well  face  it.  That 
boy  is  a shark  at  figures. 

Helen.  (Goes  up  Left  to  the  mirror,  picks  up  her 
tarn  and  starts  to  fix  it)  Thanks,  Dad.  That’s  all  I 
didn’t  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Watches  Helen  a moment)  That 
bothers  you — doesn’t  it,  Helen? 

Helen.  (Dejectedly)  I don’t  know  why  it  is  that 
some  people  have  to  get  everything. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It’s  life,  Helen.  You’ll  find  it  that 
way  everywhere.  Are  you  going  now? 
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Helen.  (Crosses  up  Center  to  the  door)  To  get 
Marge  first — then  we’ll  go  to  the  Lyric. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Picks  up  a hook  from  the  smoking 
table  Right  Center)  Don’t  be  late.  Remember — even 
Van  Johnson  may  have  to  go  home  early. 

Helen.  No  later  than  ten.  So  long,  folks.  (Exits  up 
Center.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Goes  to  the  window  up  Left 
Center  and  watches  Helen  go.  She  then'  comes  down 
Right  Center  tn  Mr.  Nor  worth  j Hubert,  I’m  wor- 
ried. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Sits  on  davenport)  What  about? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Crosses  to  Center)  Have  you 
noticed  the  way  Helen’s  been  acting  lately  ? She’s  never 
been  like  this  before.  You  saw  her  just  now — no  more 
Helen  Norworth — than  I am. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — maybe  she  just  didn’t  feel 
like  being  herself.  Don’t  you  ever  get  like  that — tired 
of  being  yourself? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Breaks  Left  to  the  table)  But  that 
isn’t  all.  She  doesn’t  ‘‘bend”  as  easily  as  she  used  to. 

Mr.  Norworth.  How  do  you  mean — ^bend? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I had  a long  talk  with  her  a few 
days  ago,  and  got  nowhere. 

Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  not  unusual. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  Not  unusual! 
Why,  Hubert — ^how  can  you  say  that?  I’m  her  mother. 

Mr.  Norworth.  There’s  nothing  unusual  about  that, 
either.  I’m  her  father.  And  I find  that  you  can’t  just 
tell  her  what  to  do  any  more.  You’ve  got  to  reason  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  That’s  exactly  it.  Aren’t  you 
alarmed  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No.  As  a matter  of  fact  I’m  rather 
glad.  It  means  she’s  developing  a mind — that  works.' 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Picks  up  a half  knit  sweater  from 
the  table  down  Left)  Mind  nothing.  It’s  that  rowdy 
crowd  she  runs  around  with  at  school.  They  have  no 
respect  for  their  parents — and  Helen’s  getting  to  be 
the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  not  lack  of  respect,  Mary.  It’s 
individualism.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  good 
American  kids. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Good  I What  do  you  mean, — good? 
(Crosses  up  Left  to  the  mirror  and  holds  the  sweater 
up  against  her  for  a fit.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh, — maybe  they’re  a little  rough 
around  the  edges.  But  diamonds  don’t  look  like  much 
until  they’re  polished  up  a bit,  Mary.  And  those  that 
are  shiny  right  from  the  start — are  mostly  glass. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  But  these  children  are  so  un- 
disciplined— so  crude.  They  do  the  most  undignified 
things. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Just  go  back,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Go  back!  Go  back  where? 

Mr.  Norworth.  To  when  we  were  kids.  We  did  the 
same  things,  too. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  You’re  just  so  taken  with  the 
modern  way  you  don’t  remember  how  it  was. 

Mr.  Norworth.  We  weren’t  perfect.  I know  that. 
After  all,  they  don’t  give  you  wings  until  you  die. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center)  Speak  for  your- 
self, Hubert  Norworth — but  you  know  as  well  as  I 
that  my  mother  would  never  have  tolerated  such  goings 
on. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Laughs)  Ooooh,  Mary!  ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Laugh  all  you  want.  But  to  me, 
people  who  fiddle  while  their  Rome  burns,  belong  only 
in  history  books. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Rome? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  After  all,  Helen  is  your  daughter, 
too. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I wasn’t  laughing  at  that,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  What  is  it  that’s  so  funny,  then? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I was  just  going  back  a little  my- 
self. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  And  you  know — ^we  were  kept 
pretty  well  in  line. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  sure  upheld  the  dignity  of  your 
family. 
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Mrs.  Norworth.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  Hubert.  We 
had  our  fun.  But  we  were  more  circumspect. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes.  Of  course  we  were,  Mary.  We 
looked  skyward  continually  and  never  did  a thing. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sits  in  the  chair  Left  Center  and 
takes  up  her  knitting  again)  I didn’t  say  that.  But  in 
my  younger  days,  boys  were  expected  to  be  gentlemen, 
and  the  girls  ladies. 

Mr.  .Norworth.  You  were  a lady,  all  right.  (Pauses) 
Remember  the  day  you  shinnied  up  the  flagpole  at 
school  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  The  what? 

Mr.  Norworth.  The  flagpole  in  the  school  yard.  Re- 
member? You  climbed  it  one  time.  And  after  you  were 
all  the  way  to  the  top,  you  got  scared.  They  had  to  call 
the  Fire  Department  to  get  you  back  down. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Horrified)  That’s  not  so — and 
you  know  it! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Gazing  into  pleasant  space)  No- 
body in  our  class  thought  you  could  make  it,  Mary.  But 
you  were  an  individualist  in  those  days.  You  showed 
’em. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  All  I can  say  is,  Hubert  Norworth 
— it’s  strange  I don’t  recall  any  of  this. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  can’t  have  forgotten,  Mary.  I 
think  every  kid  in  school  was  standing  around  on  the 
ground — holding  his  breath.  And  just  as  the  hook-and- 
ladder-man  went  up  after  you,  a newspaper  reporter 
took  your  picture.  Surely,  you  must  remember  that. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Hubert,  you’re  just  trying  to  be 
embarrassing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  No,  I’m  not,  Mary.  I was  mighty 
proud  of  you  that  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (A  momentary  slip)  You  were? 

Mr.  Norworth.  From  that  day  on — ^you  were  the 
apple  of  my  eye.  A mighty  famous  apple,  too.  Because 
the  next  day  they  printed  your  picture  on  page  one.  I 
cut  it  out  and  saved  it. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Saved  what? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Your  picture.  I’ve  got  it  right  here 
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in  my  wallet.  (Takes  out  the  wallet  and  gazes  at  the 
picture  in  it)  I wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Rises  and  crosses  Right)  Hubert, 
that’s  not  fair! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Holds  the  wallet  out  in  front  of 
him)  Look  at  that,  would  you?  Little  Mary  Clatterbuck. 
Right  up  there  with  Old  Glory ! ( Shows  the  picture  to 
Mrs.  NorworthJ  See?  That’s  my  Mary. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  ( Gives  the  picture  an  instantaneous 
glance  and  is  embarrassed  beyond  all  belief.  She  crosses 
quickly  Left)  .Y^ry  well — ^very  well!  Dig  up  ancient 
history  if  you  must ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  I was  just  having  a little  fun,  Mary. 
But  it  brings  up  the  very  point  I’ve  been  trying  to  make 
about  Helen. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Regains  her  composure)  What 
point  could  that  possibly  be  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Just  that  we — ^you,  I — anyone  who 
has  kids,  I suppose — we  have  as  much  responsibility 
to  those  kids — ^as  they  have  to  us. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Exactly!  And  as  adults  we  must 
set  them  a fine  example — of  what  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Maybe  you’re  right,  Mary.  But  we 
also  owe  it  to  them — not  to  grow  old. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I suppose,  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  you  have  an  inside  track  with  Father  Time? 

M?.  Norworth.  Of  course  not,  Mary.  We  can’t  stop 
the  years.  But  we  can  stop  some  of  the  things  they  do 
to  us. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  And  how  on  earth  do  you  propose 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  easy.  Just  as  easy  as — ^thinking. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Thinking!  Thinking  how? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Hesitates)  Well — now  that  you 
come  right  out  and  ask  me,  I don’t  know  quite  how  to 
say  it.  I never  thought  of  having  to  put  it  in  concrete 
terms. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I’m  sure  I can’t  do  it  for  you,  then. 
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Mr.  Norworth.  (Thinks  a moment)  Let’s  try  it  this 
way. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Try  what? 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  go  by  the  school  once  in  a while 
when  you’re  out  in  the  car,  don’t  you  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Every  day  on  the  way  to  market. 
But  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Norworth.  When  you  go  down  Elm  Street — 
and  get  to  Broad, — don’t  you  ever  have  the  impulse  to 
slown  down  a little  as  you  drive  past  the  school,  just  to 
look  at  that  flagpole? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Hesitates  and  crosses  Right  to 
the  davenport)  You  mean  the  top  of  it? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Why,  Mary  I You  have,  then  I Bless 
your  heart  I You  have  had  it ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sits  on  the  upstage  arm  of  daven- 
port) Had  what?  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Norworth.  That  secret  wish — down  deep  in- 
side— that  you  could  climb  that  flagpole — just  once 
again. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Pauses)  I’m  not  sure,  Hubert.  I 
may  have  had  it,  I suppose.  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Takes  her  hand)  A lot  of  differ- 
ence, Mary.  Because  that’s  what  I mean — by  not  letting 
the  years  slip  away. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Gazing  mistily  into  space)  I see. 

(The  DOORBELL  rings  up  Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Who  can  that  be  at  this  hour? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I don’t  know.  I’ll  see,  though. 
(Rises  and  starts  for  the  door  up  Center,  hut  hesitates 
and  comes  hack  down  Center)  Oh,  Hubert — 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Will  you  please — not  say  anything 
to  Helen  about  our  talk  tonight? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes.  Of  course,  Mary — if  you  want. 
But  why  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (As  she  crosses  up  Center  to  the 
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door)  Because  I don’t  want  her  up  on  top  of  that  flag- 
pole! (Mrs.  Norworth  opens  the  door  to  find  Josiah 
Twiddle  standing  there.  He  is  a tall,  thin  and  prissy 
man  of  perhaps  sixty  years.  He  is  very  excited  and 
very  distraught)  Why,  Josiah  Twiddle! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Brusquely)  Good  evening,  Mary.  Is 
your  husband  home  ? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Yes.  He’s — 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I want  to  see  him!  (Barges  right  in 
past  Mrs.  Norworth  and  comes  down  Center.  Mrs. 
Norworth  stands  aghast  up  Left)  Oh,  there  you  are! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Rises)  Why,  Josiah  Twiddle — 
you’re  the  last  person  I ever  expected  to  see  here. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What’s  wrong? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Nothing.  Come  right  in.  But  you 
told  me  once  you’d  never  set  foot  in  my  house  again. 
You’re  always  welcome,  though. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Hubert, — I’m  sorry  about  that.  I flew 
off  the  handle,  I guess.  If  you  could  just  forget  it.  I’d 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I may  have  been  hasty.  I don’t  re- 
member. I may  have  been  anything.  But  whatever  I was 
then — I am  a desperate  man  now. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  look  it.  Doesn’t  your  doctor 
ever  tell  you  to  take  things  slower  once  in  a while? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’d  like  to,  but  I can’t.  They’ve  got  me, 
Hubert.  I tell  you,  they’ve  got  me ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Where? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Steps  Right  to  Mr.  Nor  worth  J In 
a room — with  four  walls. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Looks  suspiciously  at  Mr.  Twid- 
dleJ  Say!  You’d  better  slow  down,  Josiah — or  they 
will  get  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Did  you  ever  dream  that  you  were  in 
a room — and  the  walls  suddenly  started  closing  in  on 
you? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I don’t  know.  Why? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well — ^that’s  what’s  happening  to  me 
now — only  it’s  not  a dream. 
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Mrs.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  Left)  I can  give  you 
some  aspirin  if  our  walls  are  bothering  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No,  thank  you,  Mary. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — sit  down,  anyway.  This  needs 
talking  over. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I never  sit  when  Tm  excited.  It  makes 
me  itch  I 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  right.  Stand  up,  then. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Pacing  down  Center)  Hubert — the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  got  to  act.  You  weren’t  very 
delicate  with  me  when  you  thought  I was  out  of  line. 
And  now  I demand  protection. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Hubert  will  do  whatever  he  can, 
I’m  sure,  Josiah. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  If  he  doesn’t,  I may  as  well  sell  the 
store.  I might  as  well  resign  as  head  of  the  school  board 
— and  enroll  in  the  first  grade  I ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  We  can’t  let  that  happen,  Josiah. 
What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Paces  nervously)  I wish  I knew.  I 
can’t  even  think  of  anything. 

Mr.  Norworth.  First — ^you’d  better  calm  down  or 
your  blood-pressure  will  get  the  better  of  you.  (To 
Mrs.  Norworth ) Mary,  how’s  about  brewing  up  some 
coffee  ? It  will  do  him  good. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Of  course! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Don’t  bother,  Mary.  I’ll  be  all  right. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It’s  no  bother  at  all.  And  it  will 
only  take  a jiffy.  (Exits  down  Left.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  down  Left  to  make  sure 
Mrs.  Norworth  has  gone.  He  comes  back  Left  Center 
and  sits  in  the  chair)  All  right,  Josiah.  Let’s  have  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Trying  desperately  to  hold  himself 
in ) I suppose  you’ve  seen  the  paper  for  the  past  week  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes,  I have  seen  it — why? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ve  been  practically  publishing  it. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes,  I’ve  noticed  that  too.  I couldn’t 
imagine  what  you  were  up  to. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Wheels  Center)  What  I was  up  to! 
What  / was  up  to ! ! 
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Mr.  Norworth.  (Gestures  Mr.  Twiddle  to  calm 
down)  All  right,  Josiah  I All  right!  (Indicates  daven- 
port dozvn  Right)  Sit  down  over  there  and  take  it  easy. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Sits)  I tell  you,  Hubert— after  what 
Fve  been  through  in  the  past  two  weeks — I’ll  be  a very 
happy  man  when  I die. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Come  now,  Josiah.  It  sure  isn’t  as 
bad  as  all  that. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  not,  eh?  If  you  only  knew. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Knew  what? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  I’ve  really  been  through.  Just 
let  me  ask  you  one  question  and  you’ll  see  what  I mean. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  kind  of  a question? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Slowly — grimly — and  with  great  ar- 
ticidation)  How  would  you  like  to  buy— just  one,  mind 
you — ^just  one  tiny  bottle  of  bluing? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’d  be  glad  to  help  you  out,  Josiah. 
But  I never  use  the  stuff  myself. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Rises  and  crosses  Left  to  Mr.  Nor- 
worthJ  That’s  just  it.  Nobody  else  does,  either! 
(Yells)  Nobody!  ! Do  you  hear  me?  ! Nobody!  ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sticks  her  head  through  the 
doorway  down  Left)  Did  someone  call? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No,  Mary.  It’s  all  right. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh!  (Exits  Left.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  And  all  your  promotion  stunts  have 
failed  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Failed ! ! I tried  giving  the  stuff  away 
with  meat  orders. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Didn’t  that  work? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No!  ! They  quit  buying  meat! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Thinks  a moment)  This  sounds  to 
me  like  a mistake  in  judgment.  I don’t  think  it’s  a mat- 
ter for  us,  Josiah.  Surely  you  must  know  what  people 
want — and  what  they  don’t. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Breaks  Right)  I do. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Then  why  did  you  stock  up  so 
heavily  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  Left)  Have  you  ever  been 
misled  ? — Maliciously — misled  ? 
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Mr.  Nor  worth.  Were  you  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Was  I?  ! I wish  you  could  examine 
my  books  for  two  days  last  week. — For  two  whole  days 
— no  one  could  call  my  store.  Not  one  grocery  order 
came  in  over  the  phone!  (With  quiet  determination) 
Do  you  know  why? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No,  Josiah.  Why? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Because  our  line  was  busy. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I see. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  And  do  you  know  why  the  line  was 
busy? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Patiently)  No.  I’m  sure  I don’t 
know  that,  either. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Very  well — I’ll  tell  you  why.  Because 
during  those  two  days — there  was  one  call  right  after 
another — just  as  fast  as  the  phone  could  be  answered 
came  the  calls — from  what  I took  to  be  people  all  over 
town. 

Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  strange.  What  did  they  want? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Pauses  and  speaks  quietly)  The  only 
thing  on  the  list  I didn’t  have. — Bluing. 

Mr.  NoRwmTH.  (Rises  and  crosses  up  Left)  Some- 
thing doesn’t  tie  up  there,  Josiah. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Oh — it  ties  up,  all  right.  I’ve  got  the 
whole  picture  now.  It’s  just  as  simple  as  A — B — Z. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  How  long  did  you 
say  these  calls  came  in? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  For  two  days. — And  on  the  third  day 
— the  phone  was  silent.  It  stood  there  like  a lone  gaunt 
figure,  still  and  mysterious — over  in  the  corner  on  top 
the  pickles.  Then  I had  a visitation. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Trying  to  conceal  a smile)  It 
sounds  almost  like  a miracle,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It  was  no  miracle.  It  was  the  some- 
thing or  other  Jones — whatever  his  name  is. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Who? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Breaks  down  Right)  The  delivery 
boy  from  Higginbotham’s  across  the  street ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  sure.  I know  who  you  mean. 
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But  from  the  way  you  toll  it,  he  must  have  come  on  a 
golden  chariot — drawn  by  ten  white  horses! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No.  He  rode  up  on  a truckload  of — 
bluing ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  He  was  selling  the  stuff? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Three  tons  of  it. 

Mr.  Norworth.  ( Comes  down  Center)  Three  tons  1 1 
Good  Heavens,  Josiah  I 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Practically  in  tears — sits  on  the 
davenport)  And  there,  Hubert  Norworth — is  where  I 
made  the  saddest  mistake  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I see. — You  bought  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Really  crying)  All! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Breaks  down  Left)  Josiah,  you 
haven't  changed. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I haven’t? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No.  You  never  want  the  other  fel- 
low to  have  any  of  the  gravy,  do  you?  And  it  finally 
caught  up  with  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  do  you  mean — ^caught  up  with 
me? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  You  were  so  anx- 
ious to  corner  the  supply  that  you  were  blind  to  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  only  business.  You  would  have 
done  the  same  thing,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I think  I would  have  wondered,  at 
least,  where  this  sudden  demand  was  coming  from. 
(Laughs.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center — still  laughing) 
Josiah — you’ve  been  rooked ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You  mean  you’re  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Do  anything?  Do  anything  to  who? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Jones!  Who  else  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  can’t  touch  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I can’t,  eh?  You  just  wait  and  see. 
He’s  a dangerous  person  to  have  in  our  community. 
And  we  won’t  have  him ! 
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Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  Josiah ! He’s  no  more  danger- 
ous than  I am. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’m  not  so  sure  about  that.  Did  you 
ever  think  where  a mind  like  his  might  end  up  some 
day? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Sure!  Either  in  a jar  at  Harvard — 
or  the  White  House!  There’ll  be  no  half  way  in  be- 
tween. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  And  there’ll  be  no  half  way  about 
what  I’m  going  to  do.  If  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
so  spineless  that  they  won’t  protect  our  own  merchants, 
then  we  must  handle  the  likes  of  this  boy  ourselves. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Josiah.  You’d 
better  not. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  And  why  do  you  think  we’d  better 
not? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Because — until  he’s  done  something 
to  you — you’d  only  get  in  water  that’s  hotter  than  hot. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Done  something  to  me!  ! What  do 
you  think  I’ve  just  been  telling  you  ? — Or  was  I wasting 
my  time? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Right  and  turns  Center) 
Look  here,  Josiah.  He  walked  into  your  store  with 
something  to  sell.  You  bought  it.  Now  you  want  to 
throw  him  in  jail — or  something  just  as  bad. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  But  those  phone  calls ! ! What  do  you 
think  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Laughs)  Sales  promotion!  Pure 
and  simple! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  Hubert 
Norworth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You’re  right,  Josiah.  In  fact,  it’s 
no  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  know  what  you’d  call  it,  then. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  slowly  down  Left)  Your 
best  bet  is  to  take  a lesson  from  the  children  you’re  sup- 
posed to  lead — and  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I can’t.  (Sinking  hack  into  his  des- 
pondency) I couldn’t  now — even  if  I wanted  to. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Why  not? 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  Because  I haven’t  told  you  all,  Hubert. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  haven’t  you  told  me? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Tonight — the  fourth  wall  mashed  me 
up  against  the  other  three. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  is  this  fourth  wall  you’ve 
been  talking  about? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Just  before  I came  over  this  evening 
— the  watchman  from  the  store  phoned  about  my  blu- 
ing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What’s  the  matter?  Has  it  changed 
color  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No — It’s  been  stolen. 

Mr.  Norworth.  That  doesn’t  make  any  diff — (Sud- 
denly realizes  what  Mr.  Twiddle  has  just  said  and 
wheels  Center)  It’s  been  what!  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Stolen.  Now  do  you  see  why  I can’t 
let  this  thing  drop? 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  mean — broken  into? — Your 
store  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No.  I had  the  stuff  in  the  alley  out 
back. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Are  you  crazy? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  There  wasn’t  enough  room  in  the 
store  for  it,  so  I put  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Breaks  Left)  Whew!  Who  says 
lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place ! ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Now  don’t  you  think  something  ought 
to  be  done? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  Of  course!  And 
immediately!  But  it’s  not  for  us,  Josiah.  This  is  a job 
for  the  Police.  Did  you  call  them? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes.  They’ve  gone  right  to  v/ork. 
Every  highway  from  town  is  blocked.  They’ve  sent  out 
a statewide  alert.  And  they’re  combing  our  streets — 
alley  by  alley. 

(The  TELEPHONE  rings.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Excuse  me,  Josiah.  (Crosses  up 
Left  to  the  telephone  and  answers  it)  Hello? — Yes. — 
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Yes,  he  is.  Just  a moment.  (Crosses  Center  to  Mr. 
Twiddle^  They  want  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Me?  (Mr.  Norworth  nods  and  Mr. 
Twiddle  goes  up  Left  to  the  telephone.  As  Mr.  Twid- 
dle talks  on  the  telephone  Mr.  Norworth  crosses 
slowly  down  Right — listening  carefully  to  Mr.  Twid- 
dle's half  of  the  conversation)  Now  that  I don’t  have 
any — I suppose  somebody  wants  some  bluing.  (Answers 
the  telephone)  Josiah  Twiddle  speaking. — Who? — Oh, 
yes.  Chief. — What? — You  have!  ! Wonderful!  ! (Hor- 
rified) Oh,  no.  Chief! — Not  over  here.  You  can’t. — 
Yes,  I know  I did,  but — but — but — They’ll  have  him 
tied  up,  won’t  they?  If  you  think  it’s  safe.  Chief — but 
I can’t  say  I like  it.  Goodbye.  (Hangs  up  and  comes 
down  Left)  They’ve  got  the  thief ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center)  Good  Heavens, 
Josiah ! — They’re  not  going  to  bring  him  over  here,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I tried  to  stop  them,  Hubert, — ^but 
they’d  already  left.  Don’t  worry,  though.  He’ll  be  well 
escorted — and  the  Chief  says  he’s  chained. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Paces  down  Center)  I don’t  like 
it,  Josiah.  This  is  a private  home — or  rather  it  was  un- 
til tonight.  Now  it  seems  to  be  a special  session  of  the 
Night  Court. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  They  didn’t  understand,  Hubert.  I 
told  them  I wanted  to  be  the  first  to  talk  to  whoever 
they  caught — and  they  took  that  to  mean  tonight. 

(A  police  SIREN  is  heard  in  the  distance.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Breaks  down  Right)  Just  the  same 
— this  is  not  the  place.  Heaven  help  somebody  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’m  sure  it  won’t. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Did  they  tell  you  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I didn’t  think  to  ask,  I was  so  flabber- 
gasted when  I heard  they  were  bringing  him  here.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  though — I don’t  care.  What  counts  is 
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— they’ve  got  him.  And  he’ll  know  where  to  find  my 
bluing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  Great  Scott,  Josiah  I 
What  good  will  that  do? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  good?  That’s  why  I wanted  to 
be  the  first  to  talk  with  him — so  I could  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Get  it  back!  You  should  thank  him 
for  taking  it  oil  your  hands. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  ( Comes  Left  Center  to  chair  and  sits) 
Not  at  all.  I still  have  a little  business  to  transact  with 
that  stuff. 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  certainly  no  business  when  you 
can’t  sell  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Maybe  not.  But  what  I can  do  is  re- 
turn it  to  Mr.  Jones — as  a highly  unsatisfactory  pro- 
duct. Then  he’ll  have  to  give  me  back  what  I paid  for 
it  and  I can  recover  my  loss.  Wouldn’t  you  call  that 
business  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I suppose  so.  But  I wish  you’d  go 
about  retrieving  your  losses  at  the  town  jail  and  not  in 
my  living  room. 

(The  police  SIREN  is  heard  more  plainly.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  blame  you,  Hubert.  And  I’m 
sorry.  I’ll  just  ask  him  a couple  of  things  and  they  can 
take  him  right  back  to  the  lockup.  At  least,  you  get  a 
look  at  one  of  the  people  I’ve  had  to  contend  with 
around  here. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Where  did  they  find  him? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  The  Chief  didn’t  say.  Downtown 
somewhere,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Norworth.  They  probably  caught  him  right  in 
the  act — his  hands  dripping  with — bluing ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  know  how  they  did  it.  But  once 
Chief  Peterson  gets  a call,  he  doesn’t  rest  until  he  has 
the  man. 

Mr.  Norworth.  The  only  criminal  I knew  him  to 
catch  was  a parking  violator  in  the  one-hour  zone. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Hubert — that  was  not  my  fault. 
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(The  police  SIREN  is  heard  again — much  louder.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Just  the  same — I don’t  trust  the 
Chief’s  efficiency.  Business  isn’t  good  enough  around 
here  to  keep  him  up  on  his  toes. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Rises)  You  don’t  think  he’d  make  a 
mistake  this  time,  do  you? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I don’t  know  about  now.  But  re- 
member the  time  he  let  that  wife-beater  get  loose?  They 
never  did  catch  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes.  I do  recall  that.  (Goes  up  Left 
Center  to  the  window  and  looks  out)  Now  you’ve  got 
me  worried,  Hubert.  I wish  they  had  kept  him  at  the 
station.  I could  have  gone  there  just  as  easily  and  talked 
to  him  through  the  bars.  That  way  would  have  been 
safer. 

(The  police  SIREN  is  now  heard  right  outside  the 
house.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — it’s  done  now,  Josiah.  Just 
be  careful  how  you  handle  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Nervously  crosses  down  Left)  I will, 
Hubert. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Remember — my  wife  and  daughter 
live  here — and  I don’t  want  any  rough  stuff. 

(The  DOORBELL  rings  and  Mr.  Norworth  goes  up 
Center  to  answer  it.  As  he  opens  the  door  a Police- 
man is  seen  standing  there.) 

Policeman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Norworth — is  Mr. 
Twiddle  in? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Steps  down  Center)  Right  here, 
Charlie. 

Policeman.  I have  your  man,  sir. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Let’s  have  a look  at  him. 

Policeman.  (Roughly)  Get  in  here,  you!  ! 

(The  prisoner,  bedraggled,  browbeaten  and  handcuffed, 
is  shoved  down  Center.  But  worst  of  all — he  is 
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Socrates  Jones.  The  Policeman  keeps  a firm  hold 
on  him  even  though  he  is  handcuffed  sectircly.  Mu. 
Norworth  crosses  down  Right.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Comes  Center)  Oh!  ! (Practically 
sticks  his  nose  in  Socky's  face ) So  it’s  you ! I 

Policeman.  He’s  the  man,  Mr.  Twiddle.  We  saw  him 
hanging  around  the  alley  behind  your  store  and  picked 
him  up  at  Main  and  Broad. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Good  work,  Charlie!  Good  work! — 
Where’s  the  Chief? 

Policeman.  Down  at  the  station  checking  up  on  the 
truck.  It  was  gone  by  the  time  we  got  there,  but  he 
thinks  he  has  the  number. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  he  thinks  he  has  it! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well,  I hope  so.  (Shakes  his  fist  in 
Socky’s  face)  Oh,  what  I could  do  to  you  for  this. 
What  I will  do  to  you ! By  the  time  you  get  out  of  jail 
for  this,  young  man — ^you’ll  look  like  the  great  great 
grandfather  of  Rip  Van  Winkle ! ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center)  Wait  a minute, 
Josiah.  You  won’t  get  anywhere  that  way. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Breaks  down  Left)  Humph! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Socky,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here? 

Socky.  (Indicates  the  PolicemanJ  He  brought  me. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes.  Yes,  I know  that.  But  you’re 
the  last  person  in  the  world  I would  have  suspected. 
Whatever  possessed  you? 

Socky.  (Makes  a move  to  get  free  of  the  Police- 
man’s grip,  hut  this  only  makes  him  hold  on  tighter) 
Well — I — uh.  Well,  gee,  Mr.  Norworth! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  Center)  What’s  the  matter? 
Can’t  you  talk? 

Socky.  No,  Mr.  Twiddle — I mean,  yes — sir.  But 
it’s — ^gosh ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Wait  a minute,  Socky.  (To  the 
PolicemanJ  Oh,  Charlie.  I wonder  if  you’d  mind  wait- 
ing outside  a few  minutes.  I’ll  be  responsible. 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  Charlie.  Our  star  witness  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  a uniform. 

Policeman.  I know  how  it  is,  Mr.  Twiddle.  A lot  of 
kids  are  scared  of  cops.  That  is — (Looks  at  Socky^ 
—the  bad  kids.  (Crosses  up  Center  to  the  door)  I’ll  be 
right  outside  the  door — if  you  want  me. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Goes  up  Center  to  close  the  door  be- 
hind the  Policeman^  Thank  you,  Charlie. 

(Policeman  exits  up  Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Now  then,  Socky — I guess  you 
know--you’re  in  a lot  of  trouble. 

SocKY.  Everybody  seems  to  be  pretty  upset.  I know 
that. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Comes  down  Left  Center)  Upset? 
Upset?  1 Listen  to  the  way  he  talks!  (To  SockyJ  I 
suppose  the  next  thing  you’re  going  to  do  Is  deny  the 
whole  thing! 

Socky.  Why  should  I want  to  deny  anything,  Mr. 
Twiddle  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Keep  quiet!  We’re  asking  the  ques- 
tions around  here. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Socky,  there’s  no  point  in  beating 
around  the  bush.  So  let’s  get  down  to  cases. 

Socky.  What  kind  of  cases  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  As  if  you  don’t  know! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Seriously)  Play  square  with  me 
now,  Socky — and  I’ll  stand  by  you  as  best  I can.  (He 
pauses)  Did  you  do  it? 

Socky.  (Crosses  Right  to  Mr.  NorworthJ  Yes,  Mr. 
Norworth.  It  was  me,  all  right. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  There  you  are,  Hubert.  I told  you  the 
boy  was  dangerous! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Never  mind,  Josiah.  (To  SockyJ 
Look  here,  Socky.  I don’t  know  whether  or  not  you 
realize  it,  but  you’re  in  a pretty  tight  spot. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  That’s  gross  understatement,  Hubert. 
Why  don’t  you  face  him  with  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Mr.  Twiddle  is  right,  Socky.  There’s 
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something  I must  warn  you  about.  Any  admissions  that 
you  make  now  may  change  the  whole  course  of  your 
life. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Change!  They  may  even  end  it! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (To  SockyJ  Now  you  sit  there  on 
the  davenport  and  think  it  over  first.  (Indicates  the 
davenport  down  Right.) 

SocKY.  (Crosses  to  the  davenport  and  sits)  Well — 
Gee,  Mr.  Norworth — my  mother  always  told  me  never 
to  tell  lies.  And  if  I told  you  I didn’t  do  it  I’d  only  be 
lying. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He’s  practically  in  jail  right  now. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I admire  your  honesty,  Socky.  But 
I doubt  the  wisdom  of  it  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  the  only  thing  to  be  said  in  his 
favor. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I know,  Josiah.  But  I just  can’t  be- 
lieve it. 

Socky.  Believe  what,  Mr.  Norworth? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Sits  down  on  the  davenport  with 
SocKYj  Look,  Socky — ^I  want  you  to  think  carefully. 
Think  back  and  tell  us  just  as  clearly  as  you  can — what 
you  did  tonight, — everything.  And  everywhere  you 
went.  That  is,  up  to  the  time  of  your  arrest.  After  that, 
we  know. 

Socky.  Let  me  see  if  I can  remember. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  do  take  time  to  make  up  some- 
thing good.  (Breaks  down  Left.) 

Socky.  I left  my  house  right  after  supper. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes. 

Socky.  And  went  over  to  Speigelbaum’s  grocery 
store. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I tell  you,  Hubert — that  boy  is  ob- 
sessed by  grocery  stores ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  did  you  go  there  for,  Socky? 

Socky.  A stick  of  gum.  Bubble  gum. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Oh!  ! 

Socky.  Then  I went  to  the  movies. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He’s  lying  right  there.  He  couldn’t 
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have  gone  to  the  movies.  It’s  only  eight-thirty  now — 
and  the  show  isn’t  out  yet.  ^ , 

SocKY.  Oh,  I didn’t  go  in,  Mr.  Twiddle.  I didn  t 
have  enough  money  for  that. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Not  enough  money  1 1 What  happened 

to  all  that  cash  I gave  you  last  week? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes,  Socky.  Mr.  Twiddle  feels  he 


has  an  interest  in  that. 

Socky.  Oh— it’s  all  been  sent  in,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Sent  in!  I Sent  in  where? 

Socky.  To  the  contest  sponsors.  I mailed  a money 
order  to  them  in  California  yesterday. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Rises  and  goes  up  Center)  Well, 
Josiah— it  looks  like  your  cash  has  gone  west ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Crosses  Right — pulls  Socky  to  his 
feet  and  shakes  him  violently)  You  can’t  do  this  to  me, 
young  man ! I tell  you — ^you  can’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  Left  Center)  Here, 
Josiah!  You  won’t  get  your  money  that  way.  It’s  al- 
ready gone ! 

Mr,  Twiddle.  (Turns  Left  to  Mr.  Norworth,  hut 
still  holds  Socky  hy  the  collar)  He  couldn’t  have  sent 
it  all  in.  He  simply  couldn’t  have.  That  doesn’t  make 
sense. 

Socky.  No.  Not  all,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  That’s  what  I thought.  And  yet  he 
tells  us  now  that  he  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  go 
to  the  movies! 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  right,  Socky.  What  about  that? 

Socky.  Gosh,  Mr.  Norworth — you’ve  got  me  so 
mixed  up  I don’t  know  whether  I’m  coming  or  going. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No — I don’t  suppose  so.  Liars  rarely 
do. 


Socky.  I’m  not  a liar,  Mr.  Twiddle ! And  you  can’t 
call  me  one! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Don’t  you  talk  up  to  me,  young  man. 
I can  call  you  anything  I like  and  it  will  probably  be 
true.  (Pushes  Socky  hack  down  on  the  davenport  and 
crosses  Center.) 
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SocKY.  Please  believe  me,  Mr.  Norworth.  Pm  not 
lying.  Fm  just  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  all  right,  Socky.  You  did  contra- 
dict yourself — and  that’s  what  Mr.  Twiddle  means. 

Socky.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  I’ve  got  it  all  written 
down  in  a book. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Where? 

Socky.  In  my  hip  pocket.  (Holds  up  his  handcuffs) 
But  I can’t  reach  it  with  these  things  on. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Right  to  SockyJ  Here — 
I’ll  get  it. 

(Socky  turns  so  Mr.  Norworth  can  get  the  small 
notebook  from  his  hip  pocket.  Mr.  Twiddle  sits 
Left  Center.) 

Socky.  It’s  on  page  four,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Opens  the  book)  Yes — here  we 
are,  Josiah.  A very  neat  job  of  book-keeping,  too. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  care  about  neatness.  What  it 
says  about  my  money  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — let’s  see  here.  (Reads)  “Re- 
ceived from  Josiah  Twiddle — three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars — and  thirty  cents.” 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  SockyJ  And  that  was  cash,  too 
— young  man! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes — ^he  has  that  marked  as  cash. 
And — (Reads)  “Return  on  loan  to  Mr.  Higginbotham 
— ten  dollars.  To  the  Blue  Monday  Bluing  Company — 
three  hundred  and  five  dollars — and  twenty-six  cents.” 
(To  Mr.  Twiddle)  That  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  but  it  leaves  him  a profit  of 
eighty  dollars  and  four  cents.  (To  SockyJ  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can’t  go  to  the  movies  on  eighty 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  — and  four  cents? 

Socky.  I didn’t  make  that  much,  Mr.  Twiddle.  That’s 
just  what  I thought  I’d  get  when  I entered  the  contest. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Rises)  And  I suppose  now  you’re 
going  to  say  that  it  vanished — (Snaps  his  fingers) 
— into  thin  air.  (Breaks  down  Left.) 
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SocKY,  No.  But  I forgot  to  take  into  consideration 
the  freight  bill. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  Center)  The  freight  bill? 

SoCKY.  On  page  five,  Mr.  Norworth.  (To  Mr.  Twid- 
dleJ  That  came  to  eighty  dollars  and  three  cents. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  the  page)  Here  it  is,  all 
right.  And  that  leaves  him  a profit  of  one  cent.  (With 
dead  seriousness)  Socky — where  is  that  penny? 

SocKY.  I spent  that  for  the  gum,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Oh!  ! Nearly  four  hundred  dollars 
down  the  drain — and  all  he’s  got  to  show  for  it  is  one 
stick  of  bubble  gum  I I 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — ^his  books  balance,  Josiah. 
And  that’s  more  than  can  be  said  for  yours ! 

Socky.  That’s  it,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Center)  Yes,  Socky — I’m 
satisfied  you  did  not  go  to  the  movies  tonight. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  All  right,  then.  If  you  didn’t  go  inside 
the  theatre — ^where  did  you  go?  That’s  the  point. 

Socky.  I looked  across  the  street  and  there  were 
several  men  running  around  with  flashlights.  They  went 
down  the  alley  in  back  of  your  store,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  I know.  We  had  quite  a gather- 
ing there  tonight. 

Socky.  Well,  sir — these  men  looked  like  policemen 
■ — so  I followed  them ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  That’s  something  new!  You  were 
tracking  down  the  police  I 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  happened  then,  Socky? 

Socky.  Aw — it  was  nothing,  Mr.  Norworth.  Just  an 
old  truck  driving  away.  So  I started  home. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I tell  you  it’s  fantastic  what  they  can 
make  up,  Hubert. 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  all  right,  Socky.  Go  on. 

Socky.  Just  as  I crossed  the  intersection  at  Main 
and  Broad — one  of  the  policemen  ran  up  and  put  these 
things  on  me.  (Holds  up  his  handcuffs)  I guess  jay- 
walking’s a pretty  serious  offense. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Is  turned  Center  hy  the  shock)  Jay- 
walking ! ! 
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SocKY.  Yes — because  Eve  been  pushed  around 
something  awful  tonight. 

Mr.  Nor  worth.  You  mean  you — 

SocKY.  It  was  me,  Mr.  Norworth.  I won’t  lie  about 
it.  I guess  I deserved  everything  I got. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  don’t  know  why  you  were  ar- 
rested ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Of  course  he  does,  Hubert.  This  is 
idiotic — ^utterly  idiotic  I 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’m  not  so  sure,  Josiah.  At  least,  it 
will  take  some  looking  into.  (Goes  up  Center  to  the 
door  and  opens  it)  Oh,  Charlie ! Will  you  come  in  here 
a moment? 

Policeman.  (Steps  inside)  What  is  it,  Mr.  Nor- 
worth ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Charlie,  is  it  possible  this  boy  hasn’t 
been  told  why  he  was  arrested? 

Policeman.  All  I know,  Mr.  Norworth — is  that  a 
truck  drove  away  just  as  we  got  there  and  somebody 
fell  off  when  it  hit  a bump.  (Indicates  SockyJ  He  was 
the  only  one  in  the  alley — so  we  followed  him.  Chief 
Peterson  took  care  of  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’m  afraid  he  did.  That’s  all  for 
now,  Charlie.  Just  wait  outside  again,  please. 

Policeman.  Yes,  sir.  (Exits  up  Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  I see  Chief  Peterson  hasn’t  im- 
proved any.  (Comes  down  Right  to  SockyJ  Socky — 
you  weren’t  arrested  for  jay- walking  tonight. 

Socky.  I wasn’t? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No.  The  Police  in  this  town  prob- 
ably don’t  even  know  what  it  is.  ( Sits  by  Socky  on  the 
davenport)  Mr.  Twiddle’s  bluing  was  stolen — and  they 
think  you  did  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Did  you  say  think? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Remember  the  Constitution,  Josiah ! 

Socky.  I didn’t  steal  anything,  Mr.  Norworth.  I’ve 
never  stolen  anything  in  my  whole  life.  I promise. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I believe  you,  Socky. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Crosses  Center)  I don’t.  How  can 
you  believe  anyone  who  will  walk  right  into  the  biggest 
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grocery  store  in  town — ( Clears  his  throat ) — and  make 
a sale  on  false  pretenses, 

SocKY.  Is  that  what  you’re  mad  at  me  about,  Mr, 
Twiddle? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Isn’t  that  enough? 

SocKY.  Gee — I tried  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Keep  quiet,  you! 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  was  it  you  tried  to  tell  him, 
Socky  ? •' 

SocKY.  That  he  wasn’t  supposed  to  have  all  that  blu- 
ing. Mr.  Higginbotham  had  spoken  for  some  of  it — but 
he  wouldn’t  listen.  That  put  me  in  an  awful  spot. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Is  that  right,  Josiah? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  away  in  chagrin.  Crosses 
down  Left)  I told  you  how  it  was,  Hubert.  We  all  make 
mistakes. 

(Suddenly  a terrific  COMMOTION  is  heard  outside 
the  doorway  up  Center.  Cries  of  ^‘You  leave  me 
alone!”  'What  are  you  trying  to  do?”  and  "My 
father  will  fire  you  for  this!”  etc.,  etc.,  are  heard.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  in  Heaven’s  name  is  that? 
( Goes  up  Left  Center  to  the  window  and  looks  out.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I see  the  hoodlums  have  finally  gotten 
around  to  the  Norworth  home ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  ( Goes  to  the  door  up  Center  and 
opens  it)  What’s  the  trouble  out  there,  Charlie? 

Policeman.  (Off)  I caught  a prowler,  Mr.  Nor- 
worth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Bring  him  in. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  But,  Hubert — 

Mr.  Norworth.  We’ve  already  started  the  line  up 
in  here,  Josiah.  We  may  as  well  finish  it. 

Policeman.  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Norworth.  (To  the 
"prowler” — off)  Come  on,  Mother  Nature! 

(Policeman  enters  with  a hammerlock  on  Tom 
Sprague — dressed  in  the  same  dress  his  mother 
had  on  in  Act  I.  He  is  very  disheveled  and  his  face. 
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is  smeared  with  the  crudest  kind  of  a makeup.  He 
wears  a woman*s  hat  cocked  over  one  eye.  The 
dress  is  dirty,  and  noticeably  missing  is  the  belt 
Mrs.  Sprague  wore  when  last  seen.  His  free  hand 
holds  a small  black  bag,  similar  to  those  which  doc- 
tors carry.  They  come  down  Left  Center.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well ! Just  who  do  you  think  you  are? 

Policeman.  (Releases  his  grip  on  TomJ  Is  it  some- 
one you  folks  know,  Mr.  Norworth? 

Mr.  Norworth.  ( Comes  down  Center)  I don’t  know. 
Let  me  see.  (Sizes  Tom  up  and  down  and  notices  the 
little  black  bag)  Yes — ^yes,  I believe  it  is.  (Steps^  Center 
to  Tom  with  an  extended  hand)  Doctor  Livingston,  I 
presume ! 

Tom.  (Sheepishly)  Hi,  Mr.  Norworth! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Enters  with  a loaded  coffee  tray 
and  immediately  sees  Tom ) Why,  Tom  Sprague ! (Puts 
the  coffee  tray  on  the  table  down  Left)  — ^Your  mother’s 
best  print ! 

Policeman.  (Hearing  the  name  for  the  first  time — 
gets  a better  look  at  Tom ) Gee,  Mr.  Norworth — it’s  a 
boy ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes,  Charlie — it’s  a boy.  Congratu- 
lations ! 

Policeman.  I found  him  going  out  to  your  garage, 
and  I didn’t  think  he  belonged  out  there. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He  definitely  did  not. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Yes,  Tom.  I think  you’d  better 
explain  yourself. 

(Policeman  releases  his  hold  on  Tom  and  crosses  up 
Left.) 

Tom.  It’s  the  initiation,  Mrs.  Norworth.  Beta  Mu  Pi. 
(Proudly)  I’m  a member — now. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — I’m  glad  you’re  something. 
Because  to  look  at  you — ^you’d  never  guess  it.  But  that 
still  doesn’t  explain  what  you  were  doing  out  in  back 
of  my  house. 
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Tom.  I can  clear  it  up — easily.  These  clothes,  Mr. 
Norworth — they  aren’t  mine. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  away  in  amusement)  No,  I 
didn’t  suppose  so. 

Tom.  And  I was  just  going  to  change  them  before  I 
went  home.  Mom  doesn’t  know  I took  ’em.  You  see — 
they’re  hers.  (Holds  up  the  little  black  bag)  Mine  are 
in  here. 

Mr.  Norworth.  And  you  went  through  all  that  for 
an  idiotic  club?  (Goes  up^  Left  to  Policeman.^ 

SocKY.  But  Beta  Mu  Pi  is  an  honor,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Tom.  You  bet  it’s  an  honor.  (Sees  Socky  for  the  first 
time)  Well,  I’ll  be  darned!  (Crosses  Right  to  Socky 
and  lifts  up  his  wrists  by  the  handcuff  shackle  and 
drops  them)  I see  they  finally  caught  up  with  you. 

Socky.  You  should  talk  about  being  caught  up  with 
— the  way  you  look. 

Tom.  Don’t  try  to  sidetrack  it,  jailbird!  Hogarty 
Higginbotham  told  me  the  whole  story  down  town.  But 
I didn’t  know  you  were  this  close  to  the  rock  pile.  ( He 
turns  away  Left.) 

Socky.  That’s  a lie! 

Tom.  (Wheels  on  Socky  and  yanks  him  to  his  feet 
by  the  collar)  No,  you  don’t!  You  don’t  talk  to  me  like 
that  any  more!  Because  in  case  you’ve  forgotten,  Cin- 
derella— your  two  weeks  is  up  at  midnight  tonight. 
And  after  twelve  o’clock  you’d  better  find  a pumpkin 
that  will  travel  darned  fast!  ! (Throws  Socky  down 
on  the  davenport.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He  won’t  be  going  much  of  anywhere 
tonight,  Tom. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Sees  SockyJ  How  did  that  boy 
get  in  here  in  the  first  place,  Hubert? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Steps  Left  Center)  Just  a minute, 
Tom.  What  was  it  that  Hogarty  Higginbotham  told 
you? 

Tom.  (Turns  Left)  Oh,  nothing,  Mr.  Twiddle — 
except  his  old  man  was  supposed  to  have  some  of  that 
bluing.  And  when  you  bought  it  all — he  was  kinda 
sore. 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  (A  Utile  pleased)  Mr.  Higginbothani 
was  cross? 

Tom.  So  this  one — ■ (Points  to  Socky  over  Ms 
shoulder)  calmed  him  down  by  saying — “Don’t  you 
worry,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  I’ll  get  you  some  bluing — 
some  place.”  Those  were  his  words,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

SocKY.  I didn’t  mean  I’d  steal  it,  Mr.  Twiddle.  Hon- 
est I didn’t. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Humph!  ! 

Helen.  (The  door  up  Center  opens  and  Helen  en- 
ters, very  much  out  of  breath)  Dad!  What  are  the 
Police  doing  out  in  front  of  our  house? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  It’s  just  a misunderstanding, 
Helen. 

Helen.  (Points  to  Tom^  Not  over  him! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Definitely  not!  He’s  a member  now! 

Socky.  (Rises)  It’s  on  account  of  me,  Hel.  They 
think  I stole  something.  (WARN  Curtain.) 

Helen.  (Comes  down  Center  and  sees  SockyJ  Oh — 
they  brought  you  here.  (Crosses  Right  to  Socky j I 
know,  Socky.  Mr.  Twiddle’s  bluing.  But  you  couldn’t 
have  taken  it.  They  must  know  it  wasn’t  you. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  young  lady. 
Every  minute  brings  him  closer  to  the  brink.  - 

Helen.  Please,  Mr.  Twiddle — ^believe  me.  Socky 
was  in  the  movies  with  us. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He  was  what ! ! 

Socky.  No,  I wasn’t,  Hel.  I couldn’t  have  been. 

Helen.  I know  what  I’m  saying,  Socky.  You  sat 
right  beside  me.  Of  course  you  did  get  up  and  leave 
after  about  five  minutes.  I don’t  know  why  you  did 
that. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  SockyJ  So!  ! You  did  lie  to  me, 
didn’t  you?  (To  Others^  How  much  of  the  rest  of  his 
story  can  we  believe? 

(Nobody  speaks.) 

Helen.  (To  SockyJ  Oh,  Socky — what  have  I done? 

Socky.  The  same  thing  I should  have  done,  Hel — 
told  the  truth  in  the  first  place. 
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(The  door  up  Center  opens  and  Chief  Peterson  en- 
ters, exhibiting  a telegram.) 

Chief.  (Comes  down  Center)  I got  it,  Mr.  Twiddle! 
Mr.  Twiddle.  Got  what? 

Chief.  A wire  from  the  license  office  at  the  State 
Capitol.  The  truck  that  stuff  was  swiped  on — (Points 
to  SocKYj  belongs  to  his  old  lady!  ! 

(Helen  faints  on  the  davenport.  Mrs.  Norworth  and 
Tom  rush  down  Right  and  fan  her.  The  Police- 
man drags  Socky  off  up  Center  as  Mr.  Twiddle 
follows  them,  screaming.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Take  him  away.  Lock  him  up — for- 
ever! ! 
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ACT  THREE 

Time:  One  week  later — morning. 

At  Rise:  Mr.  Twiddle  is  nervously  pacing  back  and 
forth  down  Center.  Helen,  dressed  as  always,  is 
sitting,  as  always,  upside  down  in  the  chair  Left 
Center.  Marge  is  sitting  properly  on  the  daven- 
port, down  Right,  trying  to  catch  Helen's  atten- 
tion. Left  Center  of  the  davenport  is  a vacuum 
cleaner.  On  the  floor  by  the  davenport  is  a dust 
rag.  Mr.  Twiddle's  hat  is  on  the  smoking  table 
Right  Center. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Pacing  nervously)  When  did  you 
say  he'd  be  down? 

Helen.  Pretty  soon,  Mr.  Twiddle.  He’s  usually  on 
his  way  to  the  ofhce  before  this. 

Marge.  (Tries  to  catch  Helen'^  attention)  Psst! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Ignores  the  sound)  He  knows  Pm 
waiting-,  doesn't  he  ? 

Helen.  (Not  budging  from  her  position)  Oh,  yes. 
Yes,  I told  him  you  were  here.  In  fact,  maybe  that's 
what's  keeping  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Paces  again  and  looks  at  his  watch) 
Well — whatever  it  is.  I'm  afraid  I can't  stay  all  day. 
I ought  to  be  at  the  store  now — ^before  somebody  steals 
it! 

Marge.  (To  Helen j Pssst!  ! 

Helen.  (To  Mr.  Twiddle^  Why  don't  you  come 
back  some  other  time  and  catch  him  when  he's  not 
expecting  you? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Come  back?  Did  he  say  to  come  back? 

Helen.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Twiddle.  He  didn’t  say  that.— I 
did. 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  If  you  only  knew  how  important  this 
was  to  me — you  wouldn’t  be — sitting — ^there.  I’ve  simp- 
ly got  to  see  your  father  1 

Marge.  (Tries  again  to  catch  Helen's  attention) 
Pssst!  ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  Right  to  MargeJ  Look  here, 
young  lady — are  you  going  “psst”  at  me? 

Marge.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  a game  Hel  and 
I have. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well,  go  play  it  somewhere  else,  then. 
I’m  in  no  mood  now  for  anything  that  even  resembles 
amusement. 

Helen.  (Turns  around  straight  in  the  chair  and 
looks  at  MargeJ  It’s  a what.  Marge? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  She  said  a game — or  something. 

Marge.  It  is,  Hel.  You  know — I go  ‘‘psst”  at  you — 
and  then  you  think  of  something  we’re  supposed  to 
do.  And  when  you’ve  done  that — you’re  supposed  to 
wonder  if — (Indicates  Mr.  Twiddle j — this  isn’t  the 
best  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Looks  at  his  watch  again)  Humph!  ! 
That’s  the  silliest  thing  I’ve  ever  heard  of.  If  that’s  the 
sort  of  game  people  are  playing  these  days — it’s  little 
wonder  our  taxes  are  going  up. 

Helen.  (Perplexed)  I — I don’t  even  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.  Marge. 

(Marge  looks  disgusted.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’m  glad  of  that!  It’s  nice  to  know 
somebody  in  this  household  has  some  sense.  (To 
Helen ) Where  is  your  father  ? 

Helen.  He’s  coming,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  So’s  Judgment  Day — ^but  I can’t  wait 
that  long. 

Helen.  Dad  got  a new  electric  razor  on  trial  yester- 
day. He’s  probably  upstairs  fooling  around  with  that. 

Marge.  (Trying  again)  You  mean,  Hel — he  got  a 
razor  on — probation? 

Helen.  Yes,  Marge.  What  did  you  think  I — (Sud- 
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denly  tumbles  to  what  Marge  is  up  to)  Yes!  You’re 
right.  He  did  get  it  on — probation — didn’t  he? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  is  all  this  pish  about  probation? 
Why  don’t  you  two  girls  get  together? 

Marge.  (Relieved)  Oh,  I think  we  are  now,  Mr. 
Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  This  going  around  in  circles  that 
women  do  has  got  me  crazy ! 

Helen.  (Rises)  You’re  right,  Mr.  Twiddle.  You’re 
dead  right. 

Marge.  She  doesn’t  mean  about  your  being  crazy. 
Mr.  Twiddle.  What  about,  then? 

Helen.  (Hesitates)  Why — uh — whatever  it  was  you 
said. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ve  forgotten  what  I did  say,  now. 
Marge.  (SolicitouslyJ  Of  course  you  have.  You’re 
a busy  man  these  days  and  you  have  a lot  on  your  mind. 

Helen.  (Comes  Center  and  takes  Mr.  Twiddle’s 
elbow)  Why  don’t  you  sit  there  on  the  davenport  and 
rest  it — ^your  mind,  I mean. 

Marge.  (Arranges  the  pillows  on  the  davenport) 
Yes,  Mr.  Twiddle.  Here. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  Helen J If  your  father  will  only 
hurry  up — I won’t  have  time  to  sit. 

Marge.  (Crosses  down  Center  to  Mr.  Twiddle  and 
takes  his  other  elbow)  Oh,  but  you  will,  Mr.  Twiddle. 
Everyone  must  take  time  to  relax. 

(Marge  and  Helen  virtually  railroad  Mr.  Twiddle 
to  the  davenport  and  turn  him  around  so  he  stands 
with  his  back  to  it.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  are  you  girls  doing? 

Marge.  Slow  up,  Mr.  Twiddle.  We  just  want  you  to 
relax ! 

Helen.  Don’t  you  ever  feel  the  weight  of  the  world 
on  your  shoulders? 

(With  this,  Helen  and  Marge,  one  on  each  of  Mr. 
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Twiddlers  shoulders,  pull  him  down  so  he  involun- 
tarily sits  on  the  davenport.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Not  too  annoyed  hy  this  attention) 
All  right  I Now  that  you’ve  got  me  here — ^what  do  you 
want? 

Marge.  We  just  want  you  to  be  comfortable.  You 
do  want  to  be  comfortable,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’m  too  busy  right  now. 

Helen.  You’ve  just  been  overworking,  that’s  all. 
(Picks  up  the  dust  rag  from  the  floor  and  dusts  the 
dandruff  from  Mr.  Twiddle’s  suit)  Here,  let  me  dust 
you  off. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  know  what  this  is  all  leading 
up  to- — but  it  surely  must  be  something. 

Helen.  (Runs  her  finger  under  the  lapel  of  Mr. 
Twiddle’s  coat)  Well — as  a matter  of  fact — ^we  did 
want  to  ask  you  a question. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I knew  it!  I knew  this  wasn’t  all  for 
nothing.  There’s  always  a price  to  pay.  What  is  it  you’d 
like  to  know? 

Helen.  We  heard  some  information  about  a friend 
of  ours,  and  wondered  if  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  From  where  did  this  information 
come? 

Helen.  Myra  Taylor  told  us — and  she  heard  it  from 
Hogarty  Higginbotham. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Hogarty  is  a very  reliable  boy. 

Marge.  Well — he  claimed  to  have  gotten  it  straight 
from  this — certain  party — himself. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It  sounds  a little  mysterious.  What 
did  it  concern? 

Helen.  Well — (Hesitates  and  then  dives  in)  Pro- 
bation, Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  about  probation? 

Helen.  We  heard  that  this — certain  party — was  on 
probation. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Suddenly  realizes  who  they  are  talk- 
ing about  and  freezes  with  rage ) Yes ! ! You  are  right ! 
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He  is  on  probation — as  of  yesterday.  I put  him  there 
myself.  Why? 

Helen.  (Bluntly)  Well — that’s  what  we  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about,  Mr.  Twiddle.  We  think  he  should  be 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Annoyed)  Oh!  So  the  student  body 
thinks  one  of  its  own  members  should  be  pardoned! 
And  since  when  are  the  students  running  the  school? 

Marge.  But  he’ll  flunk  out,  Mr.  Twiddle! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Not  necessarily.  Our  rules  are  just. 
If  his  average  is  ninety  or  better — he  can  even  be  re- 
instated. 

Helen.  (Despondently)  Ninety!  ! They  won’t  even 
let  him  in  the  front  door! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  They  will  if  he  has  an  ounce  of  am- 
bition. 

Marge.  You  see,  Mr.  Twiddle — this  certain  party — 
doesn’t  make  very  good  grades. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Irritated)  What  do  you  mean — this 
certain  party?  Is  the  name  Jones  a secret  code  or  some- 
thing ? 

Helen.  Please,  Mr.  Twiddle ! You’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thing for  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  And  why  do  I? 

Helen.  Because  it’s  not  fair.  I tell  you,  it’s  not  fair 
what  you’re  doing  to  him ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (On  his  dignity)  Young  lady,  you’re 
speaking  to  your  superior. 

Helen.  But  you  know  yourself  Socky  can  never  stay 
in  school  if  he’s  on  pro. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Do  you  think  any  boy  who’s  turned 
this  town  into  a shambles  over  night  has  the  right  to 
any  better? 

Helen.  You  can’t  prove  it.  You  haven’t  been  able 
to  prove  a thing.  And  you’re  just  using  this  as  one  way 
to  get  back  at  him. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You’re  not  very  complimentary,  young 
lady — for  one  who  is  asking  a favor. 

Helen.  (Almost  tearfully)  I’m  sorry,  then,  Mr. 
Twiddle.  But  will  you  do  it?  Just  this  once? 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  (With  great  articulation)  The  answer 
is — no  I A flat,  final — no ! 

Marge.  Please,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You  don’t  want  me  to  be  cross  now. 

Helen.  (Rises  and  crosses  up  Right)  All  right,  Mr. 
Twiddle.  I only  hope  when  you  die  Saint  Peter  puts 
you  on  probation.  Because  your  chances  of  staying  in 
school  there  won’t  be  very  good  either. 

(Helen  and  Marge  pick  up  their  dust  rags  and  start 
dusting  the  furniture  up  Right.  Mr.  Norworth 
comes  down  the  stairs  up  Left  and  crosses  down 
Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  hello  there,  Josiah!  (Feels  his 
face)  How  does  it  look?  I got  a new  razor  yesterday. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Rises)  I’m  much  too  upset  with 
other  things,  Hubert,  to  go  around  feeling  peoples 
beards.  And  your  daughter  hasn’t  helped  my  acid  indi- 
gestion this  morning,  either. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  is  it  this  time,  Josiah?  You’ve 
always  got  a sour  stomach  over  something. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You  would  have  too — if  you’d  been 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Hubert,  I stand  alone. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  mean — even  your  lawyers  have 
deserted  you? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Breaks  down  Right)  Deserted!  They 
wouldn’t  even  take  my  case.  One  went  so  far  as  to  say 
I didn’t  have  a case. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Sits  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  Left 
Center)  I told  you  that  a long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  But  there’s  got  to  be  one,  Hubert.  It’s 
one  of  those  strange  situations  where  you  know  the 
boy  is  guilty — and  yet — 

Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  where  we  disagree,  Josiah.  I 
don’t. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I do.  I know  it  just  as  well  as  I know 
my  own  name.  But  he’s  proved  conclusively  that  he  was 
twelve  different  places  at  one  time  that  night.  And  I 
couldn’t  even  prove  that  I’d  been  born  yetj 
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Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  a pretty  tough  thing  to  be 
caught  in  Court  with. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I know,  Hubert.  That’s  what  the 
Prosecutor  said,  but  I think  he’s  really  worried  about 
public  sentiment.  Now,  if  we  had  the  Chamber  of- Com- 
merce in  back  of  us — 

Mr.  Norworth.  Did  you  talk  to  the  boy’s  mother? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  The  Chief  did.  She  claims  she  rents 
the  truck  out  sometimes.  But  you  know  that’s  just  a 
story. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I tell  you,  Josiah — there’s  only  one 
thing  to  do.  Admit  you’re  stopped — forget  it — and  go 
back  to  living  a peaceful  life. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Did  you  say — peaceful? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Sure — unless  you’re  out  to  make  an 
example  of  somebody  and  don’t  care  who. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  principle,  Hubert!  Principle! 
Why,  if  we  let  him  get  away  with  this — every  boy  in 
town  will  think  he  has  the  right  to  do  something  crim- 
inal. You’re  forgetting — I deal  with  these  children. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Rises)  I’ve  heard  all  that,  Josiah. 
I’ve  heard  it  so  many  times  it  sounds  like  L.S.M.F.T. 
But  why  are  you  giving  it  to  me  this  morning? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Pompously)  I’ve  come — for  the  last 
time,  Hubert — to  ask  for  the  backing  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Norworth.  And  I’ve  told  you  for  the  last  time 
how  we  stood.  If  you  had  a case — it  would  be  different. 
But  as  it  is,  you  haven’t  got  a leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Stiffly)  Is  that  your  decision — or 
that  of  the  entire  Chamber? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Turns  Center)  They  acted  on  my 
recommendation.  Why? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Picks  up  his  hat  from  the  table  Right 
Center)  That’s  what  I thought.  But  don’t  think  I’ve 
given  up  yet.  I’ll  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Somewhere 
along  the  line — this  boy  must  have  slipped.  I’ll  find  that 
place — and  when  I do  I’ll  tell  the  whole  world  who  it 
was  who  had  the  Community  welfare  at  heart — and 
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who  didn’t!  f Crosses  up  Center  to  the  door  and  turns 
front.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Breaks  Left)  Suit  yourself,  Josiah. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I most  certainly  will.  You  haven’t 
heard  the  end  of  this,  Hubert  Norworth.  And  to  bor- 
row a phrase  from  a man  who  has  far  more  respect 
for  Justice  than  you  seem  to — I shall  return!  Good 
day!  (Exits  up  Center.) 

Helen,  (Goes  up  Right  Center  and  watches  Mr. 
Twiddle  a moment  and  speaks)  I guess  you  got  told. 
Dad. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes.  Sherlock  Holmes  seems  to  be 
a little  out  of  sorts  today. 

Helen.  ( Crosses  down  Right  and  straightens  out  the 
pillows  on  the  davenport)  You  don’t  think  he’ll  try  to 
do  anything,  do  you? 

Mr.  Norworth.  He  won’t  have  much  luck.  He’s 
been  to  everyone  in  town.  ( Crosses  up  Left  to  the  table 
by  the  mirror  and  picks  up  his  hat)  By  now  they’re 
just  laughing  at  him. 

(Mr.  Norworth  is  straightening  his  tie  when  the 
door  up  Center  opens  and  Tom  Sprague  enters — 
dapper  as  usual.  Helen  and  Marge  look  up,  see 
him,  but  keep  right  on  with  their  dusting.  Tom 
watches  after  Mr.  Twiddle  a moment.) 

Tom.  Boy ! He’s  not  waiting  to  watch  his  dust ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  No.  Mr.  Twiddle’s  in  a hurry  to- 
day, Tom. 

Tom.  (Turns  and  comes  down  Center  a couple  of 
steps)  Hi,  Mr.  Norworth!  Hi,  Hel! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Are  you  all  set  for  the  contest  an- 
nouncement tonight,  Tom? 

Tom.  ( Comes  down  Left  Center  and  sits  on  the 
chair)  I guess  so.  It’s  pretty  definite,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  up  Center)  I don’t  know. 

> They  won’t  make  it  official  until  tonight  at  eight  o’clock. 
But  you’d  better  be  there.  (Winks  at  TomJ  Well — I’m 
on  my  way,  Helen. 
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Helen.  So  long,  Dad. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (To  See  you  this  evening, 

Tom. 

Tom.  Sure  thing,  Mr,  Norworth.  (Mr.  Norworth 
exits  up  Center.  Helen  and  Marge  take  no  recognition 
of  Tom,  who  watches  them  a moment  as  they  dust) 
Well — do  you  ladies  get  Thursday  afternoons  off? 

Helen.  (Sarcastically)  It  depends  upon  who  we’re 
working  for.  Madam! 

(Mrs.  Norworth  enters  from  down  Left  and  crosses 
Right  Center.  Tom  rises.) 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Oh,  hello  there,  Tom ! How  nice 
of  you  to  drop  over  this  morning ! 

Tom.  Hi,  Mrs.  Norworth ! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I suppose  you’re  all  excited  about 
tonight. 

Tom.  Golly — I’m  not  supposed  to  be.  I’m  not  even 
supposed  to  know  who  they’re  giving  it  to.  But  of 
course  I do. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  I should  think  so.  After  what  Mr. 
Norworth  told  me — I don’t  believe  there’s  a shadow 
of  a doubt. 

Tom.  I don’t  really  think  there’s  any  doubt  now.  Mr. 
Anderson — he’s  the  fella  from  the  Society — ^he’s  here 
in  town  now.  Staying  at  our  house,  too.  He  seemed 
pretty  sure  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  That’s  fine,  Tom.  I wish  Helen 
would  enter  some  of  the  finer  projects.  But  she  has — 
other  interests. 

Helen.  (Irately  offers  her  dust  rag  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
worthJ  Do  you  want  this  dust  rag? 

Mrs.  Norworth.  (Misses  Helen’s  point)  No, 
Helen.  I want  the  cleaner.  Some  rugs  upstairs  need  go- 
ing over.  You’re  through  with  it,  aren’t  you? 

Helen.  Completely! 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Now,  Helen.  Don’t  be  rude.  (Picks 
up  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  crosses  up  Left)  We’ll  be 
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seeing  you  tonight,  Tom.  I can’t  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am. 

Tom.  (Breaks  Center)  Thanks,  Mrs.  Norworth. 
(Mrs.  Norworth  exits  upstairs  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner)  I guess  everyone’s  going  to  turn  out  for  the 
celebration.  How’s  about  you,  Hel? 

Helen.  What  do  you  mean? 

Tom.  I’m  still  asking  you  if  you’d  like  to  go  with  me. 

Helen.  (Crosses  to  the  table  dozrni  Left)  How  many 
times  do  I have  to  tell  you?  I have  a date. 

Tom.  Yeah.  I know  you  did.  But  that’s  like  last  year’s 
calendar.  It  won’t  do  you  any  good  now. 

Helen.  You’re  pretty  sure,  aren’t  you? 

Tom.  Go  on!  I know  all  about  Socky.  Mr.  Twiddle 
told  me  yesterday. 

Marge.  ( Jumps  up ) Yipes ! He’s  right,  Hel ! 

Tom.  Of  course  I am ! Why  do  you  think  I’m  asking 
her? 

Helen.  Right  about  what  ? What  are  you  two  goons 
talking  about? 

Marge.  (To  Helen  as  she  climbs  over  the  back  of 
the  davenport  and  sits  on  the  upstage  end  of  it)  Socky 
— probation — and  the  dance!  ! Nobody  who’s  on  pro- 
bation can  go  to  school  parties,  Hel.  It’s  always  been 
like  that. 

Helen.  (Comes  Left  Center)  But  they  can’t  mean 
tonight.  Why,  he’s  only  been  on  one  day. 

Marge.  That’s  enough,  isn’t  it? 

Tom.  Sure ! Probation  is  like  being  dead.  Either  you 
are  or  you  aren’t. 

Helen.  (Quite  changed  by  this  new  turn)  Yeah.  I 
never  thought  about  it  that  way. 

Marge.  And  I never  thought  about  it  at  all — until 
just  now. 

Helen.  (Slowly  crosses  down  Left)  That  sort  of 
changes  things,  doesn’t  it?  You  go  along— thinking 
you’ve  got  a date  and — ^boom ! Suddenly  you  haven’t. 
It  shows  you  what  a precarious  world  we’re  living  in. 
(Turns  Right  to  Marge^  You  don’t  want  a couple  of 
tickets,  do  you? 
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Tom.  ( Goes  Left  to  chair)  Go  with  me  and  you  won’t 
need  your  tickets.  I get  in  free. 

Helen.  You  know — that’s  sort  of  funny ! 

Marge.  What’s  so  funny  ? Surely,  nothing  he  said. 

Helen.  I was  just  thinking  what  a joke  this  is  going 
to  be  on  Mother. 

Tom.  Why  on  her? 

Helen.  (Crosses  Center)  She  was  counling  on  this 
party  as  an  excuse  to  get  me  into  a dress!  (Laughs.) 

Tom.  It  won’t  look  so  funny  tonight,  though — when 
the  band  strikes  up.  How  about  it,  Hel?  Will  you  go? 

Marge.  Tom’s  right,  Hel.  It  is  the  big  party  of  the 
year. 

Helen.  I don’t  care.  Socky’s  going  to  miss  it  and  I’d 
feel  kind  of  funny  if  I went.  (Hands  Marge  her 
tickets)  Here,  Marge.  Give  these  to  someone  who  hasn’t 
got  any. 

Marge.  (Takes  the  tickets)  Sure,  if  that’s  what  you 
want.  But  it’s  going  to  seem  awfully  dumb  without  you 
there. 

Tom.  You’re  making  a big  mistake,  girlie. 

Marge.  Go  on,  Hel.  Why  don’t  you  take  him  up  on 
it? 

Helen.  I can’t.  Marge.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it — it  just  wouldn’t  be  right,  that’s  all. 

Tom.  You’re  still  worried  about  that  village  idiot, 
aren’t  you  ? 

Helen.  He’s  in  trouble,  Tom.  But  you  wouldn’t 
understand  about  that. 

Marge.  What’s  the  matter,  Tom  ? Couldn’t  you  get  a 
date? 

Tom.  (Sits  Left  Center)  What  do  you  mean — ^haven’t 
I got  a date?  It’s  just  that  I waited  this  long,  thinking 
she’d  change  her  mind.  And  I’d  feel  awful  funny  out 
on  that  dance  floor  alone. 

Helen.  No  funnier  than  I’d  feel  if  I was  there  with 
you. 

Tom.  Listen,  Hel.  You  can’t  let  me  down  now,  after 
I waited  just  for  you. 
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PI  ELEN.  I can’t  let  Socky  down  either,  Tom.  I told 
you  how  it  was. 

Tom.  (Rises  and  crosses  Center  to  Helen J Look, 
Hel.  Here’s  what  I’ll  do.  You  go  to  the  dance  with  me 
tonight — and  I’ll  get  Mr.  Twiddle  to  take  lamebrain 
off  pro. 

Marge.  (Breaks  Right  to  davenport)  Don’t  fall  for 
that  one,  Hel ! 

Tom.  What’s  the  matter?  You  think  I can’t  do  it? 

Marge.  No.  We’ve  just  talked  to  Mr.  Twiddle  about 
that  very  thing.  And  he  was  most  unhappy. 

Tom.  So  that  was  his  ache  when  he  left  here. 

Helen.  (Breaks  Left)  That’s  right.  He  said  the  “no” 
was  final— and  very  flat ! 

Tom.  You  just  didn’t  go  at  him  in  the  right  way. 

Marge.  We  tried  everything  the  perfume  ad  said — 
persuasion — flattery — amour  I 

Helen.  (Turns  Center)  I even  threatened  him  with 
something  after  he  died. 

Marge.  With  the  mood  he  was  in  this  morning.  Dale 
Carnegie  couldn’t  have  changed  his  mind. 

Tom.  Dale  Carnegie  doesn’t  have  the  hold  over  Mr. 
Twiddle  that  my  Dad  has. 

Marge.  You  didn’t  see  how  steamed  up  he  was  this 
morning,  Tom. 

Tom.  Aw — she’ll  forget  all  about  that  if  the  old  man 
asks  him  to. 

Marge.  I wouldn’t  be  so  sure. 

Tom.  I would.  Sourpuss  has  a note  coming  due  at  the 
hank  next  month.  And  I hear  he’s  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars  short. 

Helen.  Four  hundred!  So  that’s  why  he’s  pushing 
this  thing. 

Tom.  Of  course!  Why  else  did  you  think? 

Helen.  You  know — it’s  funny.  Marge.  I never  even 
wondered  about  that. 

Tom.  But  if  he  thinks  he’ll  get  it  out  of  Feeblemind, 
he’s  got  another  guess  coming. 

Marge.  Socky  hasn’t  even  got  a school  to  call  his 
own. 
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Tom.  But  he  will  have  if  Hel  says  she’ll  go  to  the 
dance.  (Crosses  Left  to  Helen j How’s  about  it? 

Helen.  Well — gosh ! I don’t  know,  Tom.  When  you 
put  it  that  way — Do  you  really  think  you  can  fix  him . 
up? 

Tom.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  speaking  to  the  old  man. 

Helen.  That’s  what  I never  liked  about  you,  Tom. 

Marge.  Go  on,  Hel.  He  couldn’t  be  doing  it  for  a 
better  reason. 

Tom.  I tell  you  what — I’ll  give  you  ten  seconds  to 
think  it  over. 

Helen.  It  would  all  have  to  be  done  before  the  dance 
starts.  You  know  that. 

Marge.  (To  Tom)  That’s  for  security  reasons! 

Tom.  This  afternoon.  He’ll  be  a human  being  by 
three  o’clock.  What  do  you  say? 

Helen.  (Thinks  a moment  and  crosses  down  Right) 
I never  thought  I’d  sell  myself  this  way! 

Tom.  O.K.? 

Helen.  (Almost  in  tears)  All  right,  Tom  Sprague. 
I’ll  go  to  the  dance  with  you. 

Tom.  f Jumps  up ) Oh,  boy ! ! I knew  it ! I knew  she’d 
change  her  mind ! ! What  a party  this  is  going  to  be ! ! 
(Runs  down  Right  and  grabs  Helen  in  his  arms)  Atta 
baby ! We’ll  bust  this  town  wide  open ! ! What  a time 
we’re  going  to  have  1 

Helen.  (Breaks  loose  from  his  hold)  You  let  go  of 
me,  Tom  Sprague!  ! 

Tom.  (Astonished)  Hey!  What’s  the  matter,  Hel? 
I thought  you  were  my  girl. 

Helen.  The  dance  doesn’t  begin  until  tonight ! 

Tom.  Aw!  I wasn’t  doing  anything! 

Marge.  (Comes  down  Right)  What  she  means  is, 
Tom — ^the  date  is  not  portal  to  portal ! 

(Mr.  Norworth  enters  up  Center.  His  collar  is  un- 
fastened and  his  tie  is  undone.  His  sleeves  are 
rolled  up  and  he  is  fanning  himself  with  his  straw 
hat.  He  crosses  to  stairs  up  Left.) 
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Tom.  (Looks  up  and  sees  Mr.  NorworthJ  What’s 
the  trouble,  Mr.  Norworth? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Helen,  was  your  mother  driving  the 
car  yesterday  ? 

Helen.  I don’t  know,  Dad.  Why? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  up  Left)  It  won’t  start 
today  I I ( Exits  up  the  stairs.) 

Tom.  (Crosses  Left  Center  to  chair  and  sits)  I’ll  bet 
my  car  starts  all  right.  Did  I tell  you,  Hel?  The  folks 
are  letting  me  have  it  tonight. 

Helen.  What  time  should  we  go? 

Tom.  Oh,  around  seven-thirty.  Just  come  on  out  when 
you  hear  me  honk. 

Helen.  I’ll  be  ready. 

Tom.  You  know,  I just  thought  of  something,  Hel. 

Helen.  (Regains  her  composure)  What’s  that? 

Tom.  Remember  when  I first  asked  you  to  this  dance? 
It  was  the  day  Lamebrain  threw  food  all  over  the  house, 

Helen.  Yes.  I remember. 

Tom.  You  said  that  day  you  wouldn’t  go  with  me  if 
I was  the  last  guy  on  earth — and  that  a date  to  the 
dance  was  the  one  thing  my  father  couldn’t  get  for, 
me. — See  how  wrong  you  were  ? 

Helen.  Maybe  I’m  still  wrong,  Tom. 

(The  DOORBELL  up  Center  rings.) 

Marge.  (Gets  up)  Want  me  to  go,  Hel? 

Helen.  No.  I’ll  get  it. 

^(Goes  up  Center  to  the  door  and  opens  it  to  find  Mrj 
Twiddle  standing  there  in  a towering  rage.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Barges  in  past  Helen  and  comes 
down  Center)  Where’s  your  father? 

Helen.  (Follows  Mr.  Twiddle  down  Center)  I’ll 
call  him,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You’d  better! 

Helen.  ( Crosses  to  the  stairs  up  Left  and  calls)  Oh, 
Dad ! General  MacArthur’s  back ! 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  (Goes  down  Right  Center)  I certainly 
am  back,  young  lady ! And  for  good  reason,  too. 

Marge.  ( Gets  up;  goes  around  the  smoking  table  to 
up  above  the  davenport)  You  didn’t  lose  anything,  did 
you,  Mr.  Twiddle?  < 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No.  I didn’t  lose  a thing.  Quite  the 
opposite,  in  fact.  I found  something  that  changes  my 
whole  outlook. 

Helen.  ( Comes  down  Left  Center)  Dad  will  be  right 
down,  Mr.  Twiddle.  Wouldn’t  you  care  to  sit? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Crosses  down  Right)  Definitely  not! 
I want  to  be  standing  when  I come  face  to  face  with 
him.  This  is  going  to  be  one  day  he  won’t  soon  forget. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Comes  down  the  stairs;  goes  to 
meet  Mr.  Twiddle  and  extends  a hand)  Back  so  soon, 
Josiah? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  This  is  no  time  for  small  talk,  Hubert 
Norworth!  We’ve  got  bigger  things  to  discuss.  (Looks 
down  and  sees  Mr.  Norworth’s  extended  hand)  No! 
I won’t  shake  your  hand  I 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Surprised)  Say!  What’s  the 
trouble,  Josiah? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I wouldn’t  shake  the  hand  of  any  man 
who’s  lied  through  his  teeth  as  baldly  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Say — what  is  this? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Hubert  Norworth — ^you  are  no  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Just  a minute,  now,  Josiah.  This  is 
my  house — and  you’re  speaking  in  front  of  my  daugh- 
ter. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ve  said  nothing  in  front  of  her  to 
what  you’ll  be  speaking  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Getting  mad)  Look  here,  Josiah. 
I don’t  mind  being  insulted — if  I’ve  got  it  coming.  But 
before  I’ll  take  it,  I do  insist  on  knowing  what  it’s  for. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ll  tell  you  when  I get  good  and  ready. 

Mr.  "Norworth.  If  it’s  a fight  you’re  looking  for,  we 
can  ask  these  kids  to  leave. 

Helen.  Sure,  Dad! 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  No,  you  don’t,  young  lady ! I want  you 
all  here  to  witness  the  truth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Helen — this  is  still  my  home  and 
Mr.  Twiddle  can’t  stop  me  from  being  your  father. 

Marge.  Let’s  go,  Hel. 

(They  All  make  moves  to  go.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You’ll  wish  you  hadn’t,  Hubert  Nor- 
worth. They  might  be  called  on  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  right.  Kids.  If  that’s  it — ^wait 
upstairs — all  of  you. 

Tom.  Sure  thing,  Mr.  Norworth ! 

Helen.  Come  on.  Marge. 

(Tom,  Marge  and  Helen  start  for  the  stairs  up  LeftX 

Marge.  (As  she  crosses  to  the  stairs)  I’ll  put  my 
money  on  your  Pop,  Hel. 

(Tom,  Marge  and  Helen  exit  up  the  stairs.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  I can  say  is,  Josiah — ^you’d  bet- 
ter be  right  about  whatever  this  is. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Crosses  Left)  Don’t  you  worry 
about  that.  It’s  all  come  out  and  it’s  just  as  plain  as  A 
B Z. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  is? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Turns  Center)  Why  you  wanted  the 
whole  thing  dropped.  Why  you  were  so  anxious  to  con- 
vince me  that  I had  no  case ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  don’t  have!  I still  say  that 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I know.  That’s  what  you  told  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I wonder  if  they  were  as  much 
in  the  dark  about  this  thing  as  I was. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Breaks  Right)  In  the  dark  about 
what? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  When  I was  getting  into  my  car.  Chief 
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Peterson  drove  up  with  some  very  interesting  evidence. 
— It  concerns  you. 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  right!  But  you’d  better  be  able 
to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He  wanted  to  call  the  witnesses  down 
to  the  Police  Station.  But  I thought  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  them  to  gather  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime. 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’ll  meet  them  anywhere  you  want. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Smugly)  Here,  Hubert.  They’re  com- 
ing here  to  your  house. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  Left  to  Mr.  Jwiddle^^ 
See  here,  Josiah.  What  are  you  up  to  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Just  wait  till  you  find  out. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Grabs  Mr.  Twiddle  by  the  coat 
lapels)  Yovlvq.  not  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  me  any 
more.  If  you  don’t  come  out  and  say  what  this  is  all 
about.  I’ll  throw  you  out  of  this  house  bodily ! ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  No,  you  won’t,  Hubert!  You  know 
better ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Lets  go  of  Mr.  Twiddle^  Then 
I’ll  call  the  Police,' and  get  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  There’s  no  need  to  do  that,  Hubert. 
I’ve  already  called  them.  They’ll  be  along  any  minute. 
Besides,  I doubt  now  if  the  telephone  company  would 
take  a call  from  your  house. 

Mr.  Norworth.  And  just  why  wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Try  it  and  see. 

Mr.  Norworth.  By  George,  I will ! This  is  my  prop- 
erty— and  I’ve  got  rights  on  it!  (Goes  up  Left  to  the 
phone;  clicks  the  receiver  several  times.  Mr.  Twiddle 
crosses  Right  and  turns  Center)  Hello!  Hello!  (Hangs 
up)  It’s  dead. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Of  course  it  is,  Hubert.  They  dis- 
connected it.  They  always  do  when  they  find  the  party 
guilty  of  illicit  practice. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Comes  Left  Center)  Illicit!  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Those  phone  calls  I got  at  my  store, 
Hubert  Norworth — came  from  only  two  phones  in 
town.  (Pauses)  One  of  them  was  yours. 
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Mr  Norworth.  (Steps  Right  Center)  Mine ! ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Steps  Left  to  Mr.  Norworth;  Mam 
359  is  your  number,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yes,  but  how  do  you  know  it  was 
one  of  them? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  The  phone  company  did  us  the  favor. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Do  you  think  Fd  be  standing  here  if  it 
wasn’t  ? What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No.  I don’t  suppose.  (Pauses)  I 
guess  I was  just  hoping,  Josiah. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You’d  better  do  some  hoping  for  a 
way  to  talk  yourself  out  of  this. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Crosses  down  Right  and  sits  on 
davenport ) I don’t  know,  Josiah.  I don’t  know  what  to 
tell  you — if  what  you  say  is  true. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well — you’d  better  think  up  the 
answer  before  Elmira  Sprague  gets  here.  The  answer 
to  that  and  a good  many  other  things  she’s  going  to 
want  to  know! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Elmira  Sprague!  What’s  she  got 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Perhaps  you’re  forgetting,  Hubert-^ 
that  while  serving  on  that  committee — ^you  were  repre- 
senting the  National  Education  Society.  Do  you  think 
they  want  to  be  discredited? 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  makes  you  think  I’m  dis- 
crediting them? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What!  Why,  after  what’s  happened 
today,  this  whole  contest  could  blow  up  right  in  our 
faces  with  nationwide  publicity.  Thank  Heaven  Mr. 
Anderson  of  the  Society  is  here  to  see  that  it  doesn’t. 
(The  DOORBELL  up  Center  rings.)  I’ll  answer  it, 
Hubert.  ( Goes  up  to  Center  door  and  opens  it.  Elmira 
Sprague  and  Mr.  Anderson  are  there.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  tall,  young-middle  age,  nice-looking,  immaculately 
% dressed  and  has  an  extremely  sound  and  reasonable 
personality.)  Come  in,  Elmira.  Mr.  Anderson.  He’s 
right  in  here. 

Mr.  Anderson?  You  say  he’s  here? 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes.  On  the  davenport.  (Brings  them 
down  Center)  Mr.  Anderson — I want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Norworth. 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Looks  up  and  murmurs)  Good 
morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Norworth? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Hubert  Norworth — what  is  all  this 
pish-tush  about? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  not  pish-tush,  Elmira.  It’s  can- 
nivery ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Is  it  true,  Hubert?  That’s  what  I 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Josiah  says  so — and  he  has  the  book. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Well,  Hubert — ^you’re  the  last  person 
in  town  I would  have  thought  it  of.  ( Goes  up  Center.) 

Mr.  Anderson.  (To  Mr.  Twiddle^  Is  this  the  man 
you  were  telling  me  about,  Mr.  Twiddle? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Breaks  Left)  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Norworth  is  the  one  who  can  answer  our  questions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Thank  you,  sir.  I appreciate  your 
thought.  Everyone  else  around  here  seems  to  be  intent 
on  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Comes  down  Center)  What  do  you 
mean,  Hubert?  You  just  admitted  to  me  knowing  some- 
thing about  those  calls. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Knowing  about  them!  ! Why,  he  en- 
gineered the  whole  project ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (To  Mr.  Anderson J Please  believe 
me,  Mr.  Anderson.  Such  a thing  has  never  happened 
in  our  town  before.  I don’t  know  what  you’d  call  it. 
( Crosses  down  Left  and  runs  her  finger  under  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  looks  for  dust  on  it.) 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I think,  Elmira,  an  appropriate  name 
would  be  the  partnership  of  Jones  & Norworth. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Turns  Center)  That’s  the  incredible 
thing,  Hubert.  If  you  had  to  team  up  with  someone — 
why  did  you  pick  that  ninnyhammer? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  He  was  out  to  get  me,  Elmira.  You 
know  how  he’s  felt  about  that  all  along. 
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Mrs.  Sprague.  Yes.  Mary  told  me  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Twiddle.  This  is 
perhaps  none  of  my  affair— but  there’s  one  thing  I’d 
be  interested  to  know. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Unctuously)  Of  course — Mr.  Ander- 
son.  What’s  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  the  other  half  of  this 
partnership  you  speak  of  ? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Just  wait  till  you  see  it,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  The  Chief  has  him  over  at  the  school. 
They’re  searching  his  locker  now — and  then  they’re 
going  to  bring  him  over  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh — he’s  a student. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well,  just  a — sort  of  a student. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I see. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  But  don’t  let  his  looks  fool  you.  He’s 
treacherous ! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Well — there  you  are,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Now  you  have  our  whole  disgraceful  picture.  The  point 
we’ve  brought  you  over  here  to  decide  is — should  Hu- 
bert Norworth — or  should  he  not — ^be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  our  committee. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson.  News  travels 
fast  in  a town  of  this  size.  By  the  time  the  celebration 
starts  tonight,  every  person  in  the  audience  will  know 
what’s  happened.  They’ll  see  Mr.  Norworth  sitting  by 
the  speakers’  table  and  say — (Points  to  Mr.  Nor- 
worth ) — there  sits  a man  who  calls  people  up ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  If  it’ll  make  it  easy  for  you,  Mr. 
Anderson — I’ll  quit. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  ( Goes  up  Left  by  the  mirror  and  fixes 
herself)  That’s  the  first  sensible  thing  you’ve  done, 
Hubert. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  It’s  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  When 
you’re  asked  to  resign — that’s  the  same  as  being  fired. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  he  hasn’t  been  asked  to  resign, 
Mrs.  Sprague.  And  he’s  not  going  to  be,  either.  Mr. 
Norworth — I want  you  on  that  committee. 
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Mr.  Norworth.  Thanks,  Mr.  Anderson.  I don’t 
know  what  you’re  basing  your  faith  on,  but  thanks  just 
the  same. 

(The  DOORBELL  up  Center  rings.) 

Mrs.  Sprague.  There’s  your  doorbell,  Hubert. 

(Mr.  Twiddle  starts  up  Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Never  mind,  Josiah.  I’ve  decided 
this  is  my  house,  after  all. 

(Mr.  Norworth  goes  up  Center  to  the  door,  opens  it 
and  the  Policeman  and  Socky  are  standing  there.) 

Policeman.  I was  told  to  deliver  him  here  again,  Mr. 
Norworth  I 

Mr.  Norworth.  All  right,  Charlie.  Come  on  in. 

(The  Policeman  and  Socky  enter.) 

Socky.  Gee,  Mr.  Norworth — this  makes  twice  I’ve 
been  brought  to  your  house! 

Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  all  right,  Socky.  The  next 
time  I’ll  be  brought  to  yours. 

(Mr.  Norworth  brings  Socky  down  Center.  The 
Policeman  stays  up  Center  by  the  door.) 

Socky.  But  I’m  glad  you  used  your  influence,  Mr. 
Norworth. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  influence? 

Socky.  With  the  Police.  They  were  a lot  nicer  to  me 
this  time.  See?  No  handcuffs.  (Holds  his  wrists  up  to 
show  Mr.  Norworth.^ 

Mr.  Norworth.  That’s  because  the  elections  are 
coming  up. 
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SocKY.  What’s  happened,  anyway?  Is  everybody  up- 
set  again  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Brings  Socky  down  Center)  They 
just  want  to  ask  us  some  questions,  Socky. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  SockyJ  Yes,  young  man— maybe 
you  can  shed  some  light  on  this  thing. 

Socky.  What  do  you  want  to  know,  Mr.  Twiddle? 
Mr.  Twiddle.  (Crosses  down  Right  and  turns  Cen- 
ter) First — from  where  did  you  make  those  phone 
calls?  Don’t  lie,  now!  We  have  the  facts,  so  just  tell 
us  as  straight  as  you  can. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Yes,  Socrates — tell  the  truth! 

(Helen,  Marge  and  Tom  come  hounding  down  the 
stairs  up  Left — followed  hy  Mrs.  Norworth. 
Helen  and  Marge  cross  up  Right.  Tom  joins  his 
mother  down  Left.  Mrs.  Norworth  comes  down 
Left  Center.) 

Helen.  (As  she  enters)  Hey,  Dad!  The  Police  are 
out  front  again. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  Yes,  Hubert — what  is  the  meaning 
of  this? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Never  mind,  Mary.  It’s  all  right. 
Mr.  Twiddle.  We’re  just  trying  to  get  some  informa- 
tion here,  that’s  all.  (To  SockyJ  Well — are  you  going 
to  answer  me  ? I asked  you  about  those  telephone  calls. 
Socky.  What  calls  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  Mr.  AndersonJ  You  see  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Norworth.  (Puts  his  hand  on  Socky’s  shoulder 
and  walks  down  Right  Center  with  him)  Socky,  Mr. 
Twiddle  thinks  I put  you  up  to  the  calls  he  got  at  his 
store  just  before  you  sold  him  that  bluing. 

Socky.  (In  honest  bewilderment)  Were  there  some 
phone  calls  made? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Were  some  phone  calls  made ! ! Why, 
before  those  two  days  were  up — I was  ready  to  de- 
nounce the  genius  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell!  ! 
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Mr.  Norworth.  In  fact,  so  many  were  made,  Socky, 
the  company  has  disconnected  my  phone. 

Marge.  ( Climbs  over  the  back  of  the  davenport ) Oh, 
my  gosh ! I’ll  bet  ours  is  disconnected  too  I 1 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What!  ! 

Marge,  Nothing,  Mr.  Twiddle. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  If  you  know  something  about  this, 
young  lady — ^you’d  better  tell  it  now  ! 

Helen.  (Steps  down  Center)  Maybe  I can  help.  Dad. 
Is  that  what  they’re  holding  up  against  Socky  ? — Those 
phone  calls? 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  one  of  the  things.  Why? 

Helen.  He  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He 
didn’t  even  know  it  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Who  did,  then?  Somebody  must  have. 

Helen.  The  club. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  The  club!  Beta  Mu  Pi? 

Marge.  No.  The  “Be  Kind  to  Socky  Club.”  (Points 
k)  Helen J That’s  us,  Mr.  Twiddle.  We’re  the  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Norworth.  Don’t  tell  me  this  was  another 
initiation. 

Helen.  I don’t  know  just  how  to  explain  it,  Dad. 
It’s  a long  story.  In  fact,  it  begins  on  the  day  Socky 
was  born. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  An  unfortunate  day  that  was,  too! 

Marge.  He’s  never  had  much  luck  at  anything  he’s 
tried,  Mr.  Norworth.  We  thought  he  was  getting  an 
inferiority  complex  and  that  one  more  failure  might 
be  the  end. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Oh,  pish! 

Helen.  When  he  got  mixed  up  with  that  three  tons 
of  bluing — we  knew  he  could  never  sell  it  all  without 
some  help. 

Marge.  So  that  was  our  contribution,  Mr.  Norworth. 
We  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Norworth.  And  Socky  walked  right  into  Mr. 
Twiddle’s  store  without  knowing  the  way  had  been 
paved  for  him? 
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Helen.  Of  course  not,  Dad.  That  was  the  whole  idea 
of  the  Club. 

SocKY.  See,  Mr.  Twiddle?  That’s  why  I thought 
you  were  such  a dumb  cluck! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Look  here — ^young  man.  You’d  better 
wait  until  I’m  through  with  you  before  you  start  taking 
liberties.  (The  DOORBELL  rings  and  Helen  goes  up 
Center  to  answer  it.)  Now  you’ll  wish  you  hadn’t  been 
so  fresh.  That’s  probably  the  Chief  with  all  the  in- 
criminating evidence  out  of  your  locker. 

(Policeman  opens  the  door  and  Chief  Peterson 
enters  with  a small  black  bag,  which  he  brings 
down  Center.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Good  morning.  Chief ! Have  you  got 
the  body  in  there? 

Chief  Pererson.  Right  here,  Mr.  Norworth. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Did  you  find  anything — really? 

Chief  Peterson.  Did  we?  Why,  there  were  enough 
clues  in  that  locker  to  keep  Sherlock  Holmes  going  for 
six  programs.  (Matter  of  factly)  But  of  course — to 
the  untrained  eye — it  looks  like  junk. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  He  gets  that  from  his  mother’s  side. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  SockyJ  Now  you’re  going  to 
wish  you  hadn’t  been  so  smart — alias  Jimmy  Valentine 
— hiding  behind  those  glasses ! 

Chief  Peterson.  Well,  I’ll  show  you  what  he’s  got, 
Mr.  Twiddle.  (Puts  the  bag  on  the  floor  and  opens  it. 
All  present  try  to  peer  in)  Don’t  crowd  in.  People — 
please. 

^ Mr.  Twiddle.  No.  He  might  have  some  uranium 
hidden  away  in  there ! 

Chief  Peterson.  Well — ^here’s  number  one.  (Takes 
out  a drawing^  pad  and  flicks  through  the  pages)  Pic- 
tures. Looks  like  stuff  he  drew. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  significant  in  them? 

Chief  Peterson.  (Hands  the  pad  to  Mr.  Ander- 
sonJ  Take  a look  for  yourself  and  you’ll  be  convinced 
he’s  nuts.  That’s  always  an  important  factor  in  court, 
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Mister.  (Stirs  around  in  the  hag  a moment)  Here’s 
something  else.  (Takes  out  a small  blue  bottle,)  • 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Why,  that  looks  like  bluing. 

Mr.  Norworth.  You  ought  to  know,  Josiah ! 

Chief  Peterson.  (Importantly)  That  means  at  one 
time  he  must  have  had  the  stuff.  We  know  that  much 
now. 

Mrs.:  Sprague.  Well,  now — that’s  interesting. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Points  into  the  bag)  But  what  is 
that? 

Chief  Peterson.  Oh,  that’s  just  the  key,  Mr.  Twid- 
dle. The  key  to  his  locker.  (Takes  out  the  key,  and 
fastened  to  it  is  five  feet  of  fox  tails.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  From  that  I suppose  we  gather  he 
rides  the  hounds. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Please,  Hubert — this  is  serious.  (To 
Chief  PetersonJ  Is  that  all.  Chief? 

Chief  Peterson.  That’s  everything — Oh,  except  for 
an  old  belt.  (Reaches  into  the  hag  and  takes  out  the 
belt  that  Mrs.  Sprague  had  on  in  Act  I)  I guess  this 
shows — ^he  likes  his  women. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Astounded)  What  are  you  talking 
about,  Chief  ? — That’s  my  belt ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Yours  I ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (To  Socky^  Well,  young  man — ^what 
do  you  have  to  say  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Norworth.  I’d  say  that’s  a question  Elmira 
should  be  answering,  Josiah. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Hubert  Norworth — what  do  you 
mean? 

(Chief  Peterson  hands  Tom  the  belt.) 

Tom.  (Looks  over  the  belt)  Well — ^whaf  do  you 
know? 

(A  SHUFFLING  is  heard  up  Center  and  a large, 
blacksmith-like  woman,  dressed  in  dirty  overalls, 
enters.  She  is  Mrs.  Jones.  The  Policeman  tries 
to  throw  her  out.) 
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Policeman.  All  right,  now— this  is  a private  home. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Look  out,  you!  (Pushes  the  Police- 
man out  of  her  way)  You  got  my  boy,  Socky,  in  here? 

SocKY.  Hi,  Ma! 

(Mrs.  Jones  comes  down  Center,  followed  hy  the 
Policeman.  They  form,  with  the  Others,  a tight 
ring  of  people.  Behind  this  ring,  Tom  slips  out  the 
door  up  Center,  with  the  belt,  unseen.)^ 

Mrs.  Jones.  (To  SockyJ  How  you  think  I can  do 
junk  business  when  you  got  truck  keys? 

Socky.  Oh,  gee,  Ma — Tm  sorry.  Here  they  are. 
(Takes  a key  out  of  his  pocket  with  about  seven  feet  of 
braided  cord  attached ) I was  on  my  way  home  with  it 
— when  I was  intercepted. 

Mrs.  Jones.  You  should  be  beat  for  this.  ( Grabs  the 
keys  and  starts  up  Center  for  the  door.) 

Mr.  Norworth.  Oh,  just  a minute.  Ma’am. 

Mrs.  Jones.  (Stops  and  turns  Center)  Yah? 

Mr.  Norworth.  Did  I understand  that  you  are  this 
boy’s  mother? 

Mrs.  Jones.  (Comes  down  Center)  If  he’s  in  trouble 
— I don’t  know! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Well — maybe  he  won’t  be  if  you 
can  help  us  out  a moment.  Would  you  mind? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  This  is  preposterous,  Hubert.  She 
doesn’t  know  any  more  about  what  this  boy  does  than 
anyone. 

Mr.  Norworth.  But  she  may  know  about  renting  her 
truck  out  evenings. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yah!  One  buck — ^you  want  to  rent  it? 

Mr.  Norworth.  No,  Mrs.  Jones — I wasn’t  asking 
for  myself. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  he  means  is — did  you  rent  it 
out  just  one  week  ago  tonight? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I don’t  know ! 

Mr.  Twiddle.  You  keep  no  records  of  any  sort? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yah!  I got  record.  (Takes  a greasy, 
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filthy  notebook  out  of  her  pocket  and  clumsily  thumbs 
through  the  dirty  pages)  Dat  was  Saturday,  I guess. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes.  If  this  is — that  was,  too. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yah — I rent  him.  Mister. 

Mr.  Norworth.  If  we’re  not  prying  into  your 
personal  affairs,  Mrs.  Jones — to  whom  did  you  rent  it 
that  night? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I got  it  in  here.  (Looks  in  the  notebook 
again)  It’s — it’s — (Tries  to  make  out  the  letters) 
E — uh — uh — (Hands  the  notebook  to  Mr.  TwiddleJ 
You  try.  Mister.  I can’t  read. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  See,  Hden?  I told  you  she  was  a 
Communist  I 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Tries  his  hand  at  the  notebook)  Why, 
yes — there’s  a signature.  It  was  signed  by — ^by — ^why, 
Elmira  Sprague! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Don’t  tell  me  she’s  been  in  the  junk 
business. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  Don’t  be  silly,  Hubert  Norworth.  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  How  did  your  name  get  in  here  then, 
Elmira  ? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  (Thinks  a 
moment)  Well,  let  me  see  now — ^yes — I did  sign  a 
paper  some  time  ago  for  Tom.  Tom — ^yes,  of  course — 
Tom. 

Mrs.  Norworth.  He’s  gone! 

Mrs.  Sprague.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 

(A  2ND  Policeman  appears  at  the  door  up  Center  with 
Tom,  who  is  holding  the  belt.) 

2ND  Policeman.  Did  you  want  him  to  leave  here, 
Mr.  Norworth? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Definitely  not!  ! (To  TomJ  Come  in 
here,  you ! I think  we  know  now  why  you  were  trying 
to  sneak  out.  (Takes  the  belt  from  Tom  and  holds  it 
under  Socky’s  nose)  All  right,  Socrates  Jones — ^how 
did  you  come  to  have  this  in  your  locker? 

SocKY.  I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Twiddle — I 
found  it  in  the  alley  in  back  of  your  store. 
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Mr.  Twiddle.  The  night  of  the  robbery? 

SocKY  Y^es  sir. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  about  that,  Tom?  We  know 
about  your  mother’s  driving  a junk  truck  that  night. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  young  man — what  about  it? 

Tom.  All  right,  Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ll  tell  you.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  initiation. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  What  was? 

Tom.  Stealing  that  stuff.  They  made  us  dress  up  like 
women  and  then  sent  us  out  to  steal  stuff. 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  kind  of  stuff,  Tom? 

Tom.  Something  old — something — new  something 
bright — ^and  then  something — 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Never  mind ! ! I know.  But  where  is 
it  now  ? 

Tom.  In  Hogarty  Higginbotham’s  barn. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Well — Elmira!  It  looks  as  though  the 
pot’s  been  dusting  off  the  kettle  a little. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Sniffing  in  her  handkerchief)  Tom 
— ^how  could  you?  (To  Mr.  Twiddle^  I’m  sorry, 
Josiah.  I’m  so  ashamed — I don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I don’t  know  what  the  Chief  intends 
to  do  about  it,  either.  But  as  for  my  part,  Tom  Sprague 
— ^you  may  consider  yourself  on  probation — now!  ! 

Helen.  (Crosses  to  Mr.  Twiddle^  And  that  takes 
Socky  off,  Mr.  Twiddle  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes.  I suppose  it  will  have  to. 

Helen.  Do  you  hear  that,  Socky? 

Tom.  But,  Mr.  Twiddle — I’m  going  to  the  dance  to- 
night! ! 

Chief  Peterson.  You  aren’t  going  anywhere.  Bud ! 
(To  the  Policeman^  Take  charge  of  him,  Charlie. 

(Policeman  grabs  Tom  and  takes  him  up  Left.) 

Socky.  You  mean  I can  go  now,  Mr.  Twiddle? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Not  before  you  answer  me  one  thing, 
young  man.  You  lied  the  other  night  about  going  to  the 
show.  Why? 

Socky.  I’m  sorry  about  that,  Mr.  Twiddle.  But  if 
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Mrs.  Twiddle  paid  your  way  to  the  movies — ^would 
you  want  her  father  to  find  out  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Oh  I I 

SocKY.  But  I left  right  away  when  I heard  the  police 
siren  outside. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  the 
people  in  this  town. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  This  won’t  affect  the  contest,  will  it, 
Mr.  Twiddle? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Certainly  not — ^as  soon  as  we  find  a 
new  winner. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  You  mean — Tom? 

Mr.  Nor  worth.  You  know  the  rules,  Elmira.  A 
student — in  good  standing. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson.  We’ll  have  to  be 
going.  I’ll  call  a committee  meeting  at  the  school  right 
away  so  we  can  reconsider. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  a moment,  Mr.  Twiddle.  ( Comes 
down  Center  with  Socky’s  notebook ) Who  drew  these 
pictures  ? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  (Points  to  SockyJ  I suppose  he  did. 
He’s  done  about  everything  else  around  here. 

SocKY.  No,  I didn’t,  Mr.  Twiddle.  Honest  I didn’t. 

I don’t  want  to  get  in  any  more  trouble  I 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Jones,  does  your  boy  draw 
pictures  ? (WARN  Curtain.) 

Mrs.  Jones.  Him  ? Yah ! He  got  a lot  of  ’em  at  home. 
But  they’re  all  over  the  wall  paper. 

SocKY.  Please,  Mr.  Norworth.  Believe  me ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  It’s  all  right,  Socky.  Michael  Angelo  • 
drew  pictures  on  the  wall  too.  (To  Mr.  Anderson J 
Are  they  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Far  better  than  anything  else  the 
committee  recommended.  This  boy  could  go  far. 

Mr.  Twiddle.  I wish  he  would ! 

Mr.  Norworth.  What  do  you  say,  Josiah?  Shall  we 
start  him  off  in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  Twiddle.  Anything  to  get  him  out  of  town! 

Mr.  Norworth.  Elmira? 

Mrs.  Sprague.  (Tearfully)  I suppose  so. 
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Mr.  Norworth.  And  I say  yes,  too.  (To  Mr.  Ander- 
son ) That  leaves  it  up  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  boy  certainly  has  a talent  worth 
developing. 

Helen.  Socky!  ! Do  you  hear  that?  You’ve  won  the 
contest!  ! (Jumps  down  Center  and  hugs  Socky.) 

Socky.  (Bewildered)  Yes — and  I didn’t  even  enter 
it,  did  I? 

Helen.  That’s  all  right,  Socky.  I’ll  be  going  to  the 
dance  tonight  with  the  winner!  I 

Socky.  (Seriously)  Oh,  my  gosh,  Hel — ^I  forgot! 

Helen.  Forgot  what? 

Socky.  (Shrieks)  I can’t  dance!  ! 

^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norworth  shake  Mr.  Anderson^s 
hand.  Mr.  Twiddle  shakes  his  fist  at  Tom.  And 
Helen  and  Marge  both  hug  Socky  as — 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 

CURTAIN  CALLS  IMPORTANT ! J 

READ  CAREFULLY!  ! 

(The  first  call  is  taken  by  the  entire  company — with 
the  exception  of  Socky.  On  the  second  call,  the 
Curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage.  Socky  enters  up 
Center  for  a solo  Curtain  call.  He  goes  down  Cen- 
ter and  is  taking  a bow  when  a Truck  Driver 
enters — clip  board  in  hand — and  comes  down  to 
Socky.  ) 

Truck  Driver.  (Taps  Socky  on  the  shoulder)  Ex- 
cuse me.  Bud.  But  is  your  name  Socrates  Jones? 

Socky.  Yes,  sir. 

Truck  Driver.  (Sticks  the  clip  board  in  front  of 
Socky  and  offers  him  a pencil)  Well,  here.  Sign  this. 
I’ve  got  a pony  and  cart  for  you  out  here  in  my  truck ! 
(Socky  faints  and  the  Truck  Driver  catches  him  as 
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PROPERTY  PLOT, 


Set  Props 

Davenport — down  Right. 

Small  table — Left  of  davenport. 

Table  lamp — on  table  by  davenport. 
Overstuffed  chair — Left  Center. 

Table — Left  of  chair. 

Small  telephone  table — up  Left. 
Telephone  on  table — up  Left. 

Mirror  on  wall  behind  telephone  table. 

ACT  ONE 


On  Stage  Props  f 

Dust  rag  on  table  Right  Center. 

Mrs.  Norworth's  hat  on  table  up  Left. 

Off  Stage  or  Hand  Props 

Woman’s  pocketbook  for  Mrs.  Sprague. 

Contest  circular  in  Mrs.  Sprague’s  pocketbook. 
Horn-rimmed  glasses  for  Socky  Jones. 

Large  cardboard  carton  with  collapsible  bottom. 
Sufficient  ‘‘Prop”  groceries  to  completely  fill  carton. 
‘Contest  circular  for  Tom  Sprague. 

ACT  TWO 


On  Stage  Props 

Half  knit  sweater  and  knitting  needles  in  chair 
Left  Center  for  Mrs.  Norworth. 
Newspaper  on  davenport  down  Right  for  Mr. 
Norworth. 

Tam  for  Helen  on  telephone  table  up  Left. 
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Off  Stage  or  Hand  Props 
Handcuffs  for  Socky. 

Small  notebook  for  Socky. 

Small  black  leather  overnight  bag  for  Tom 
Sprague. 

Coffee  tray  and  coffee  service  for  three  for  Mrs. 
Nor  WORTH. 

Telegram  for  Chief  Peterson. 

ACT  THREE 


On  Stage  Props 

Vacuum  cleaner — up  Center. 

Mr.  Twiddle's  hat — on  table  up  Right  Center. 
Dust  rag  on  floor  in  front  of  davenport. 

Off  Stage  or  Hand  Props 
Dust  rag  for  Marge. 

Two  dance  tickets  for  Helen. 

Small  suitcase  for  Chief  Peterson. 

Items  placed  in  the  suitcase  for  Chief  Peterson  : 
Drawing  pad  of  pictures. 

Small  bottle  of  bluing. 

Key  to  Socky's  locker  with  3 or  4 feet  of  fox 
tails  attached. 

Belt  that  Mrs.  Sprague  wore  with  her  dress 
in  Act  One. 

Truck  key  attached  to  string  of  braided  cord  for 
Socky. 

Small  notebook  for  Mrs.  Jones. 

Handkerchief  for  Mrs.  Sprague. 

Clip  board  and  pencil  for  Truck  Driver^- 
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ELECTRICAL  INFORMATION 

Standard  interior  day  time  stage  lighting  for  set,  and 
day  time  exterior  lighting  on  exterior  backings  and 
back  drops  is  used  in  Acts  One  and  Three. 

Standard  interior  night  time  lighting  for  set  and  ex- 
terior night  time  lighting  used  on  exterior  backings  and 
back  drops  is  required  for  Act  Two. 

Otherwise — no  special  lighting  of  any  sort  is  needed. 

SOUND  EFFECTS 

Telephone  bell. 

Doorbell. 

Police  sirens 
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